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No more Coals, 


NGLISH society, or at least 
| that portion of its mem- 
bers that is wont to regard 
the news of the day as 
material for contemporary 
history, rubbed its eyes 
over the breakfast-table a 
few mornings ago, to assure 
itself that it was reading, 
and not dreaming; for the 
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to @ purpose more injurious to ourselves than 
our most powerful artillery has yet proved to 
our enemies, but is thus applied at an annual 
cost, taken out of the estate of our children, far 
greater than that of the army estimates—ay, 
and of the navy estimates to boot. We are not 
only daily wasting the contents of the precious 
mines that we ought to leave to our descendants, 
but we are so conducting that waste as to ensure 
a large amount of positive injury to health and 
to comfort by the process. Such is an unex- 
aggerated statement of our present wasteful 
expenditure of our limited supply of fuel. 

It is true that the evils we anticipate are often 
found to bring with them their own remedy. 
Fresh supplies of heat and of power may come 
into service before our coal is exhausted. We 
have a marked recent example of this possibility 
in the case of petroleum. But this considera- 
tion is more encouraging to the philanthropist 
than to the patriot. The great race may be run 





morning papers recorded, 


ing comment of their own, | 


debate on a subject that | 


has been hitherto given | 











Commons. In a debate on that | 
annually occurring question, the | 


at an increased speed ; but we may no longer be 


off if American rock-oil, or African coal, or 


Monmouthshire will be frightful losers by 
the transfer. English capital may find a field 


which he is no longer bound by any but senti- 
mental ties. The man who counts the sails 


bulence that rendered all government save that 
of the sword impossible ; of that unresting and 
discontented spirit that displays itself in our 
own trades-unions and rejoices in strikes. In 
each of the instances we have mentioned, politi- 
cal causes alone have, more or less, desolated 
cities which, by their localities and by the in- 
dustry of their inhabitants, were once deservedly 
and eminently prosperous. So great a blow as 
the exhaustion of coal-mines cannot be pointed 
to in history, and yet history is full of instances 
of municipal and national decay. 

In the face of considerations of this nature, it 
is clear that the very instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, when extending no further than to our 
third or fourth generation of descendants, 
prescribes certain grand rules with which no 
administration of the national finances can tam- 
per without grave dereliction of duty. That 
taxes should be d& little onerous as possible in 
their mode of collection, that they should be by 





preference, and as far as possible, indirect, and 


not without some wonder- | the foremost runners. Mankind may be the better | therefore optional, and that they should be 


| reduced to that extent which will produce the 


the astounding fact that | Asiatic bituminous products, are substituted for | maximum revenue according to those principles 
the voice of science had|the produce of the pits of Newcastle or| which recent experience has educed from suc- 
made itself heard in ajof South Wales; but Northumberland and | cessful fiscal improvements, no one will venture 


|openly to deny. That, so soon as taxation is 
| thus theoretically perfect, or as nearly approxi- 


over altogether tothe professed |for its employnrent in the distant scenes | mating to such a state as the complex machinery 
politician, and that philosophy | from which our new supplies may come; but of social life allows, the surplus should be de- 
had been talked and had been | if such be the case, the profits of the capitalist | voted to diminishing that heavy burden of eight 
| listened to in the House of} will soon cease to be spent in a district to| hundred and fifty millions of debt that now 


} encumbers our national property, is a proposi- 
tion of which the foregoing considerations only 
| 


repeal of the malt tax, Mr. Mill | that hang to dry over the waters of the Mersey | too plainly show the justice. In the case of the 
took an appropriate occasion of sug- | and of the Thames, who listens to the roar of, malt-tax, the impropriety of a sacrifice of five or 
gesting to the legislative wisdom of | 800 trains passing (as will shortly be the case) six millions of revenue, arising from the con- 
the country the consideration that | in twenty-four hours over a single viaduct, or | sumption ofan article of luxury, for such it is, even 
something was due to posterity, and | who sees the midnight sky reddened with the if it be called the poor man’s luxury, is evident 


he enforced this advice by referring to that most glowing furnaces of the “black country,” or from the very arguments of the opponents of the 
important question of the approaching exhaustion | bright with the countless gas-burners of London, tax. It is urged that five or six millions of revenue 
of the coalfields of Great Britain, which has re- | may smile at the idea that prosperity so gigantic involve a burden to a much larger amount 
cently attracted very serious attention among | can ever pass away. Yet it is not mecessary to on the consumers of beer. Let us admit this to 
those who look beyond the mere questions and | go so far as the unintelligible mounds that mark be the case. Let us remember that malt liquor, 
cares of the day. By the time that our great the sites of Babylon and of Nineveh to see how | while grateful and almost indispensable to many, 


grandchildren occupy our seats, it is estimated by | 


empire deserts her ancient thrones. The tourist 


‘is at all events not an unmixed benefit to its 


Mr. Jevons that all the coal that lies within | who visits Bordeaux, Brindisi, or Bruges, may | consumers. If we set apart those whose health 
4,000 feet of the soil of Great Britain will be bear home memorable lessons from their deserted | is impaired by its use, even in moderation, 
consumed, The question has in it this practical | streets. The capital of the English dominion in | which will be found to be a rapidly-increasing 
weight, that while the rate of consumption of 'France, the scene of the court of the Black | class, and those whose health and wealth are 


coal is matter only of estimate, our present con- 


sumption of 100,000,000 of tons per annum | vintages of the south, yet boasts of bustling | 


Prince, the great emporium of some of the finest 


impaired by its consumption in excess; if we 
‘remember that the most laborious workmen, 


being rapidly on the increase, and while the | streets and crowded quays; but long limes of | such as smiths in large smithies, cannot drink 
actual quantity of coal now existing at any given tenantless and decaying houses, in the very beer, but drink water only, and that those men 


depth is matter also only of estimate, the fact | heart of the gay city, tell of loss of wealth and who consume the largest quantities of beer 
that the supply is limited, and that that limit, | of commerce, and of the effects of the substitu-| under the stimulus of unusual exertion, as 
wherever it be, must be reached sooner or later, | tion, by English legislation, of Spanish for mowers in hay-time, would no doubt be greatly 
if our present rate of consumption goes on, is | French wines for the bulk of the consumption of | benefited by following the example of the Stef- 
certain and indubitable. It may not be till the | this country. Brindisi, the great Adriatic port fordshire smiths, we shall have good reason to 
time of our fourth descendants that the coal- 


of the Roman empire, unrivalled on the coasts of | doubt whether any advantage would be derived 
owners of Durham and of Wales will find them- 


selves, to use an expressive vulgarism, out in 
the cold ; but then, on the other hand, it may 
be even in the time of our grandchildren; and, 
hasten or postpone the evil day as we may, its 
arrival is as inevitable as that of death itself. 

It is therefore incumbent on those who would 
deal honestly by their children’s children to look 
this great danger in the face, and to regard it, 
not with helpless dismay, but with wise precau- 
tion. The first lesson that the man of science 
will draw from the prediction is the importance 
of preventing the reckless and enormous waste 
of fael, the consequences of which imperil our 
own health and destroy our own cleanliness and 
comfort, no less than they diminish the inheri- 
tance that we have to leave to those who come 
after us. The film of vaporized but unconsumed 
carbon that is daily deteriorating at the same 
time that lace-patterned paper on the walls of 
the boudoir, for which the Hebrew millionaire 
paid 3} guineas a yard, narrow width, and the 
more priceless, if less regarded, structure of the 
lungs of the poor sempstress, is not only applied 





double harbour, and promising hereafter to be 
the point of departure of the India mails, is the 
only city in southern Italy which is surrounded 
by a broad belt of barren ground, bearing only 
bushes of myrtle and of cistus, though well 
suited for cereal crops. Enter the city, and you 
will think one house out of five inhabited; visit 
the port, and you may find a solitary vessel has 
floated over the bar that yet covers the sunken fleet 
of Pompey. It is true that the desolation of Brin- 
disi may be attributed to some extent to mala- 
ria; but on the other hand, malaria may be 
attributed in great measure to neglect and to 
desolation ; and in this instance, perhaps, it is 
entirely due to the faithless, listless inactivity 
which, under centuries of political and reli- 
gious misgovernment, has turned this garden 
of Europe into a discomfortable wilderness. 
In the great deserted cities of the Low Countries, 
once the home of all that was most hopeful and 
most energetic among any of the Teutonic races, 
we read the results, not so much of the Spanish 
tyranny, as of that unbridled democratic tur- 


Italy for its commodious and well-protected ' from stimulating the consumption of beer. Now 


if this consumption follow the usual rule, as in 
the case of tea, and if the reduction of the price 
of beer by a considerable reduction of the malt 
duty would so encourage the consumption as to 
make the revenue derived from the lower rate 
rapidly advance towards the actual amount,—or, 
still more, if we suppose the duty actually 
removed, and a minimum quantity of twenty 
millions of pounds worth of beer, in addition to 
our present draught, to be annually consumed,— 
we think no one but a brewer could view the 
result with complacency. A penny on a pot of 
beer now, as compared to ten shillings a ton on 
the coals consumed by our grand-children, is a 
wise and not very self-sacrificing economy, 

The debate touched on some of those vulgar 
commonplaces and selfish sneers by which those 
who have no respect for their ancestors express 
their contempt for their descendants. “ What 
have we to do with posterity?” “Am I my 
grandson’s keeper?” Without following the 
honourable member for Westminster in his elo- 
quent rebuke of the blind and sharieless selfish- 
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ness that prompts such expressions, we cannot 
but remark that almost all that is noble in the 
art of the builder arises from a regard to posterity. 
To house ourselves in comfort, to provide for the | 
requirements of our social life, both in public! 
and in private, would bat lightly tax the skill of } 
the architect, if the great idea of COMMEMORATION 
were laid aside. It is as memorials of the past 
and of the present that churches and palaces 
have grown into magnificence,—that monuments 
of all descriptions, from the simplest footstone 
by a village grave to the storied shrine of the 
Confessor have ever come into existence. If we 
say that the taking thought for posterity is one 
main point of distinction between the civilised 
and the uncivilised man, we shall, perhaps, be 
unjust to the latter; but the evidence given of | 
that forethought by laws and institutions, and | 
no less by the creations of the sculptor and the | 
architect, is certainly a peculiar feature of | 
civilization. 

Due provision for posterity is an eminent | 
characteristic of our own gace. To this in-! 
stinct,—for it is rather an instinct than a 
principle,—we owe very much of the position | 
We now occupy among the nations of the) 
earth. It is a part of the very pith and marrow 
of the English character, and is so integral a 
portion of the nature of all men of mark among 
us, that, whether we regard the noble who traces | 
his descent from the martial companions of the | 
conquering Duke of Normandy, or the sturdy 
founder of his own house, who engraves the 
alpaca on his bright new silver out of gratitude 
to the animal from which his fortune was 
derived, the idea of handing down his property 
to his children’s children underlies almost every 
arrangement of his life. That which each man 
is so anxious to do for his own children, shall 
we, collectively and as a people, fail to do for 
our own? 

We are glad to learn from a reply made by Sir 
George Grey to a question asked by Mr. Liddell, | 
that the large amount of information relative to 
the exhaustion of the coal-fields which is in the 
possession of the geological survey department 
is about to be put into a shape that will allow it 
to be laid om the table of the House, and thus 
brought before the public. 








the Presbytery at Cork; and churches at Dublin, 
Chariton, Hastings, Hanworth, Agar Town, Bray, 
Sheffield, Lianelly, Dublin, Wribbenhall, Stratford, 
Islington, Leicester, Whitby, Merrifield, Nordelph, 
Frome Selwood, Upwell, Kingweston, Haver- 
stock Hill, Hampstead, Kingsdown, Hunslet- 
moor, Copley Halifax, Bootle, Burwash, New- 
castle, Byford, Weaste, Stroud, and Maidenhead. 
Scholastic and benevolent institutions are repre- 
sented by the Girls’ Orphanage, Bletchingly ; 
Orphanage of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton ; 
buildings for the Sisterhood, Oxford ; Grammar- 
school at Felstead; Masonic Institution for Boys 
at Tottenham; Merchant Seamen’s Hospital 
Asylum, Knaresbrook; School Chapel, Elsecar ; 
School buildings, Victoria Docks; for Gospel 
Oak, Kentish Town; for “ Friends Endowed,” 
at Reeth; for Wesleyans at Darlington and 
Highbury, and St. Andrew’s College, Bradfield, 
near Reading. There are rectory houses for Up- 
well and Welney, in Norfolk; mansions at Fawk- 
ham, Kent ; Nunappleton, Yorkehire ; Liandinan, 
Gloucestershire ; Clerwood, Edinburgh ; at Shep- 
halbury ; at Wingham, Kent; and at Bockelton 
Court, Worcestershire. Decorative high-class 
religious art is shown by the altar and reredos in 
Hereford Cathedral; cemetery cross at Glossop ; 
and the reredos at Sherborne Abbey. 





And of | 


carved it (which is the case) or only exhibita it. 
The catalogue simply states “ Carved Panel. Miss 
Bloxam.” If we remember rightly, it is founded 
on an ancient seal. Attention will be drawn to 
the designs for the St. Pancras Station of the Mid- 
land Railway, proposed in competition, Decem. 
ber, 1865. Of these, Mr. F. P.Cockerell contributes 
six sheets (121, 122, 1224, 123, 1234, 124); Mr. 
Owen Jones three (127, 128, 129); and Mr. T, 
C. Sorby (the third premiated design) four (142, 
143, 144, 145). The prize and accepted design, 
that by Mr. G. G. Scott, is provokingly absent. 
True to the predilections of these three gentlemen, 
the designs of the former are classic and sombre 
in style, very little colour being introduced, and 
the roofs tinted black; those by Mr. Jones 
fall of colour, the facades being relieved by red 
granite columns and ornamentation, and the 
roofs tinted green; and the latter mixed and 
grandiose, with a yellowish tone pervading the 
whole, the roof being covered with patent tiles. 
The conditions of the competition were that the 
hotel should be placed on the western side of 
the site, and that the design for the vast roof 
cf the terminus, in one span, supplied by the 
engineer, Mr. Barlow, should be adopted by, and 
introduced into the design on the central and 
eastern sides of the site, by all the competitors. 


works abroad there are illustrations of the new | These conditions have been observed in two dif. 
buildings of the Piezza Statuto, Turin; the Bom- | ferent ways, remarkable as involving a great prin- 
bay International Exhibition ; the Custom-house, | ciple of design. Mr. Cockerell says on one of his 
Bombay; and improvementa for Madrid. The | drawings, “ The roof of the station, though higher 


interest of the present display is farther enhanced , 
by the contributions of those who, by their | any portion of the Euston Road. Itis, therefore, 


sketches abroad, early studies, or amateur work, omitted in the drawing. 


than the front elevation, would not be visible from 


It is obvious, from the 


lend their subsidiary aid to the development of fact of its axis not being on a line with the 
the profession of the architect and the arcbi-| centre of the front, that it is undesirable that it 


tecture of the kingdom; and of these we should 
enumerate sixty-three instructive pencil “sketches 
made on the continent in autumn, 1865,” by the 
recipient on Monday last of the Institute Royal 
Gold Medal ; eight finished water-colour drawings 
ef continental subjects by a prominent prize 
medallist, Mr. R. P. Spiers; drawings of buildings 
in Egypt, by s well-known reverend literary 


| should form a part of the comporition.” Following 
_ his principle of uniformity, he conceals and masks 
‘the roof of the station, the grandest feature of 
|the preject, and converts his composition into 


a facade, that looks more like buildings for 


| university than a railway terminus. 
| Mr. Sorby follows in the same wake, for he, 
| too, ignores the roof of the terminus altogether, 


critic; sketches in France, by one of the hon. and in aiming at regularity, sinks the distinc- 
secretaries, and others; sketches by members of | tive character of the hotel by the side of the ter- 


the class of design of the Architectural Associa- 
tion; and a series of illustrations from the Dic- 
tionary of Architecture: these latter alone, taken 


| apparently at random, happily illustrate, like the 


| Exhibition itself, the diversity of detail which 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE sixteenth exhibition of the Architectural 
Exhibition Society was opened in the galleries in 
Conduit-street, by a private view on Monday 
last, and a conversazione on Tuesday. The col- 
lection is not numerous, and for its want of 
fulness we may assign the cause of a new direc- 
tion having entered office late in the season; 
nevertheless there are 290 frames of illustrations 
by 120 exhibitors, which can scarcely fail to 
afford much usefal information. We shall be 
surprised indeed if, when architecture has fairly 
settled down in its home here, and the Exhibi- 
tion is rightly managed, a great and general 
amount of public, as well as professional, interest 
is not evinced in this periodical collection, repre- 
senting, as it ought to do, and showing to the 
British public and foreigners, the yearly state 
and progress of the architectural talent of the 
nation. Take the present display as a moderate 
example, and see how largely the institutions of 
the country are affected by the part the architect | 
plays in them. There are memorials of the) 
Prince Consort at Belfast, of medical officers who | 
fell in the Crimea at Netley Hospital, and of 
O'Connell in Dablin; theatres at South Shields 
and Nottingham, and “the Surrey ;” the pro-| 


water, Penrith, and Saltburn-by-the-Sea. Lon- | 
don and provincial street architecture is repre- 
sented by warehouses in Commercial and Sonth- 
wark streets ; “ premises” in Bishopsgate-street ; 
“houses and shops” in Newington Causeway ; 
“warehouses and hotel” in Clerkenwell; 
“chambers” in Victoria-street; “ Bank-build- 
ings,” Manchester, and ‘ Alexandra-buildings,” 
Liverpool. There are a workhouse at Driffield; 
the Exchange at Middlesbrough; Royal Arcade, 
Brighton; Keighley and Chester Town-halls; 
Brill’s Brighton Baths; Dulwich College estate | 
railway bridges ; the “Old White Hart,” Chelms- | 
ford; and militia stores, Bath. We have plans | 
for laying out of estates at Brighton and Croydon ; | 
villas at Holloway; workmen’s dwellings for an 
ordnance company, and a “ proposed new club.” 
Of religious edifices there are a new cathedral at | 
Sligo; a church and priory at Haverstock Hill; : 








practical men have to deal with; viz., a porch, 
& staircase, ice-pit, painted glass, hospital, screen, 
and triforium. 

There are a few distinctive features in this 


Exhibition which we desire to notice before pro- | 
ceeding to review the works contained in it. | 
Photography, as on previous occasions, is largely | 
made use of as an architectural aid. Out of the 290 | 


framed illustrations, there are 46 framed photo- 
graphic collections of drawings, buildings, and 


decorative works. One exhibitor has 15 subjects | 
in one frame from “ drawings of buildings, exe- | 
cuted, in progress, or to be executed” by him. | 
Another hes a ‘sheet of photographs ”— foar | 
large and two small—views taken from works | 


minus, as well as the railway shed, and converts 
his design into a vast sort of Pitti Palace, with 
additional stories and two central towers (142). 
Mr. Owen Jones, however, boldly grapples with 
the engineer’s design, and assuming for the nonce 
to be Ingegnere-architetto, he brings the vast span 
of the roof to the front, and, placing it between 
two towers, makes it (thongh in a more orna- 
mental manner) like the terminus at King’s 
Cross, and the Strasbourg Railway in Paris, at 
once the prominent and leading feature of the 
frontage. He also, unlike his competitors, keeps 
up the distinctive character of the monster botel 
by the side of it, joining the hotel and terminus 
by a wing of lower proportions. To say that it 
is no use to deal architecturally with the great 
railwey roof is a great mistake, and we need 
only be convinced of the error by contrasting 
the front view, where it is dealt with, with the 
rear view (127) of Mr. Jones’s design ; for here 


actually executed, and the author exbibits his|the railway shed appears in all its unmasked 
portrait in the centre of them; a third has| bareness, and presents that stupendous boiler- 


“‘ coloured photographs from drawirgs;’’ a fourth | 
has three different views of a church “recently | 


like appearance which spoils the river-view of 
the Charing Cross and Blackfriars Railway ter- 


erected ;” and thus, in various ways, is the com-| mini. Au reste, we find little novelty in style ia 
paratively new art brought into practical use.| either of the designs. The same oft-repeated 


That it is valuable in representing the details and | 


rurtications and cornices, capitals, string-courses 


chiaroscuro effect of buildings actually executed | and pilasters, varied in their arrangement, to 
there is no doubt; but that there is any utility | suit the taste of each particular architect, aud 


in exhibiting a dark colourless series of reduced | 
photographic copies of drawings of buildings to | 
Eight views | like the tall houses in the old town at Edinburgh. 


be executed we very much doubt. 


different in proportion only to the extent to which 
stories upon stories are piled up ad injinitum, 


t | (being part of 120 photographs of a work) contri- | The roof-lines are treated by each competitor 
posed gigantic Midland Railway Station and} buted by Mr. James Fergusson, show buildings! with a marked difference. Mr. Cockerell adopts 
Hotel at St. Pancras, London; hotels at Ulles-|in Ahmedabad, capital of Goozerat, Bombay | the high pitch mansard-roof, which has a very 


Presidency ; and there is a specimen of jitho- | 


photography by Bullock & Co. Among the few 
distinctive miscellaneous works in the Exhibition 
there are some beautiful specimens of embroidered 
“ figure-subjects worked in silk and part-appliqué 
work ;” “embroidery for altar-fronta!,” and “ em- 
broidered cross worked in silk,’ all by Frank 
Smith ; also a“ panel in glass moeaic,’’—a re- 
presentation, by Lavers & Barrand, of “the 
Annunciation,” executed by Rust & Co.; and 
there is one solitary specimen of onk wood- 
carving by one solitary lady contributor: a 
“carved panel” about 18 in. square, consisting 
of intersecting triangles, with the interstices filled 
with delicate trefoils and quatrefoils, and having 
a shield and crest in thecentre, with motto“ Dum 
spiro spero.” The whole is an elaborate piece of 
careful carving, but the public is left in the dark 
as to whether the fair exhibitor has actually 





flat upper portion for its section; Mr. Jones the 
steep straight pitch roof with metal crestings ; 
and Mr. Sorby relies upon a massive ornamental 
balostraded parapet and cornice to disguise 
portion of his flattish roof behind it. There is 
only one plan shown, that by Mr. Covkerell 
(122), from which we gather that probably the 
arrangements of all would be pretty perfect in 
this respect, seeing that railway travelling and 
experience have taught us to be intelligert as to 
the requirements for a great terminus, and that 
they would be nearly certain to be complete, if, a8 
in all probability on this occasion, they were 
designed in co-operation with the company’s 
engineer. The drawings are all conscientiously 
and handsomely produced. 

We cross over to a view of a building which 
attracts us by its extreme coolness of appearance ; 
the whole mass being tinted, roof cad walls 
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alike, a cool grey, and the windows pale green, 
the “ perspective view of the building designed 
for the International Exhibition, Bombay” (249), 
by Messrs. T. Roger Smith, and James Trub- 
shawe, previously mentioned in our columns. 
Three Norway churches joined together with 
three square towers, surmounted by domes, be- 
striding each of them, best convey the i 

appearance of this edifice. The roofs on each 
side are stepped five times, or have as many 
lean-to roofs one below the other in tiers, each 
with a wide projecting eave, the lowest tier 
having several small gables intersecting it. A 
Crystal-Palace effect is aimed at by the introduc- 
tion of large semicircular brattished and latticed 
opens in the gable-ends of each transept and end 
of the building. There is nothing to indicate 
what the roofs are composed of, whether glass, 
zinc, or painted wood, and no mention in the 
catalogue whether the building is to be executed 
or is in course of execution. We believe, however, 
that at present it is only a project. Not far from 
this (231), the Augustinian church, John-street, 
Dublin, is depicted in a large and handsome 
drawing by Messrs. Pugin and Ashlin. It repre- 
sents the western front in full, and the northern 
side very acutely foreshortened in perspective ; 
thus giving a very weak appearance to the steep 
roof, with cresting in lieu of a spire, which sur- 
mounts the tower in the centre of the western 
front. The style is the Geometric, and the design 
generally is bold and effective in treatment, but 
the central eight-light window occupies the whole 
of the lower part of the front of the tower, with 


the exception of the buttresses at the corners,/an opening address; but as time passed and | others. 


and gives the tower the appearance of being very 
weak. In 228 we see a view of some new 
buildings of the Piazza Statuto, Turin, in course 
of erection for the International Financial Society, 


gables and internal gutters about it, these being 
suggestive of leakage in a country where much 
snowy and rainy weather prevails; in the latter the 
north-country features of stepped gables and coni- 
cal turrets are revived and effectually introduced. 
In both the buildings the native red stone is 
used, and a warmth of eifect is necessarily pro- 
duced. 

Mr. Charles Barry exhibits Dulwich College 
estate Railway Bridges, executed by the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway Company (225). 
An ordinary girder bridge is masked by a simple 
lattice parapet, and by artificial columns for sup- 
port, to form the space below into a centre, with 
two arched side-passages; the latter arrange- 
ment merely introduced to contribute a graceful 
effect to the bridge, and to aid in its appear- 
ance in the landscape: the main parts of the 
drawing are filled up by a pretty landscape and 
well-ornamented grounds. We shall resume our 
review next week. 








CONVERSAZIONE OF THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 


THis conversazione was held in the Conduit- 
street ‘zalleries on Tuesday evening, when a few 
brief hours were agreeably spent in examining 
the collection of drawings contained in the 
Exhibition, the contents of which we describe 
elsewhere. It was announced that the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., would deliver 


that gentleman did not appear, Mr. Bell was 
called to the Chair. Apologizing for the Pre- 
sident’s absence, who, he said, was probably 
detained in his place in the House of Commons, 





originally designed by Signor Bollati, of Turin, 
and altered and amended by Messrs. Banks and 
Barry. This is a grand project for Turin, looking | 
like a twin Buckingham Palace, and we hope | 
that, with the change of the Italian capital, it may | 
not come to grief. Mr. J. P. Jones shows his | 


Madrid improvements in 217, 218, 219, 220, w 
as well as by reduced photographs of the same | t 


(81). They are all in large, bold, highly-coloured 
elevations, and for want of any plans or descrip- 
tions we surmise them to represent monster 
hotels, lofty houses in flats, with shops below, 
under arcades, and terraces of mansions. The 
«character of them all is a mixture of Venetia- 
Gothic with Renaissance, French, and Indian 
examples, where long rows of arcades, like the 
Doge’s palace at Venice, are introduced, three or 
four other rows of windows, balconies, and veran- | 
dahs being super-imposed; the metal-work is | 
painted a bright emerald-green, and the roofs | 





respectively are red, green, and striped red and/and this had been so far successful; but he | manage it. 


grey. 
Workmen’s dwellings are properly forming | 


Mr. Bell stated that the conversazione, he thought, 


was a pleasant way of commencing the Exhibi- | 


tion, and he offered congratulations on its 
marked improvement. It should for its object 
unite various subjects; viz., illustrations of 
designs executed, to be executed, and of those 
orks which architects wish should be executed, 
hough often controlled by cost or caprices of 
patrons; the Exhibition should also include 
drawings of antiquities as models of design. He 
thought in all these respects the present Exhibi- 
tion was a fair representation. He called on 
the Hon. Secretary to give some details of the 
management of the Institution. 

Mr. R. W. Edis stated that they were in a 
more prosperous condition now than last year. At 
present they had 160 subscribers, as compared 
with 124 last year. This year a new feature 
had been introduced in the direction by the 
appointment of provincial local hon. secretaries, 


hoped that next year the list would be more 
numerous. The great object of the Society wes 


it was impossible to judge of the merits of the 
works. 
Mr. T. Roger Smith, at the invitation of the 

Chairman, said there were few positions more 
trying than that of speaking with no text; how- 
ever, he congratulated the Meeting upon the 
vigour in existence in connexion with the 
Exhibition. It had been remodelled, and this 
was the commencing of a new series, with two 
active and energetic secretaries, and an excellent 
council. They had a claim on the architectural 
world, and architects should send drawings of 
their competions, their designs and studies, for 
their mutual instruction. Although he observed 
very many drawings of recent prominent buildings 
exhibited there, yet a considerable proportion of 
these were not represented. There should be a 
strong effort made next year for all architects to 
send, and this effort should be renewed year 
after year. He understood the real difficulty 
that architects had was in the non-existence of 
drawings prepared for exhibition. As perspec- 
tives were generally made at the commencement 
of a work, and as the building proceeded it was 
probably altered and modified, the drawings 
| were no longer faithful. He would draw atten- 
| tom to the drawings exhibited by Mr. Truefitt, 
| where a building in progress was represented 
| partly by a tracing and partly a photograph, 
and he would urge others to exhibit in the same 
|way. Another feature of this Exhibition was 
that of the series of sketches exhibited by Mr. 
|M. D. Wyatt, Mr. Spiers, Mr. Wells, Mr. 
| Mocatta, Mr. Edis, the Rev. J. L. Petit, and 
These were most interestiug, and 
'deserved careful scrutiny and attention. He 
| thought there was an original value attached 
'to the collection first exhibited that evening, 
| and he looked forward to as much improvement 
| next year as was observable this year. 
| The Rev. J. L. Petit said he could only repeat 
| what the previous speakers had said, and he was 

glad to observe the general merit of the Exhibi- 

tion, and its improvement. He was glad to see 

so great a proportion of perspective views, but 

still he should have been pleased to see the 
upper part of the blank walls covered with plans 

and elevations, as these were equally valuable. 

As the architects were proud to see their draw- 

ings there, so he considered it a great honour to 

see his sketches there. 

As the President had not yet arrived, the 

| Meeting resolved itself into a conversazione, and 

adjourned to the refreshment-room; soon after 

which Mr. Hope arrived, and made his apologies 

for having been detained. He reviewed the posi- 

ition and direction of the Society, and thought 
| there was honour and credit due to those who had 
| left, as well as a brilliant future for those who now 
He was convinced, as he had said at 
|the Royal Institute up-stairs, that an Archi- 
| tectural Exhibition was imperatively necessary, 





subjects for employers to grasp, and here, in| to secure a definite place for exhibition, and all | where designs for buildings, and for the construc- 


151, we have a clean and prettily coloured view 
of a block of these erected at East Greenwich for 
the Blakely Ordnance Company, by A. Manning. 
A central clock-tower intersects a long narrow 
row of flate, four stories high, and each flat has a 
covered balcony the entire length. The clock is 
useful, no doubt, as workmen’s wives are fre- 
‘quently the source of the unpunctuality of their 
husbands, from want of the possession of a clock 
and knowledge of the time. This drawing shows 
gentlemen on horseback and swellish people 
walking and riding about in the foreground close 
tothe building. We object to three things—that 
there are no plan, no children, and no playgrounds 
shown. There seems to be a want of recreation- 
yards for the children of working men, by the 
way, in the buildings erected for Mr. Peabody. 
Mr. Bassett Keeling represents St. Paul’s 
Church, Stratford, Essex, by four photographic 
views (53, 54, 55, 56). The columns which 
support the arcade, dividing nave from aisles in 
the interior, have a weak and wooden-leg appear- 
ance ; the columns are of metal, small in diameter, 
apparently 8 or 10 inches, the stone capitals upon 
them widen suddenly, having springers wrought 
thereon, to receive the ornamental brick arches, 
the springers of which, widening out again, start 
upon the stone cap. Thus we have a wall of 
about 2 ft.6 in. standing on a column about 
10 in. diameter, presenting a dumpy appearance, 
quite out of character with the handsome 
medisval treatment of the rest of the edifice. 
The hotels at Ulleswater and Penrith (173 and 
222), by Mr. J. Ross, deserve notice, as these 
buildings are planted down in the mountainous 
and beautiful Lake districts, and may be much fre- 
quented by tourists. In the former the design 
scarcely suits the ecenery; there are too many | 





the profession should take an interest in it, and 
help it. If the senior members intended to keep 
away,the sooner the Society was extinguished and | 
the place closed the better ; but he was glad to 
say that many of the senior members had 
come forward. They required help at first, and 
he hoped the senior members would come 


forward ; for if they considered it an honour to 


tive details in glass painting, and so on, could 
'be shown. He referred to architecture at the 
| Royal Academy. How much space, how much 
| encouragement, how much facility for the public 
|could be found there? In the architectural 
| department there was palpably, offensively, and, 
| by circumstances, what he would call a dragging 
‘impediment. In this, the sixteenth year of the 


be placed in the lobby with the “ rejected | Architectural Exhibition, he considered honour 


addresses” at the Royal Academy, surely they 
should think it an honour to be represented 
here. He congratulated them upon the financial 
position of the Society. Last year they were in 
debt 401. or 50/.; now they were out of debt, 
and had something in pocket, and he hoped the 
Society would go on and prosper. 

Mr. W. White, having been called upon by 
the Chairman, said he was taken by surprise, 
but was happy to see their friends present. The 
assembly was not so full as on previous occasions, 
the weather and politics having influenced the 
attendance of company at the Meeting, as well 
as that of their President. He would second 
the Chairman’s observations as to the generally 
good character of the Exhibition. It was not 
full, nor were the walls covered to the ceiling ; 
but this was because the promoters of the 
Exhibition did not care to send indifferent 
drawings. He would mention what he thought 
were the uses of the Exhibition: first, to bring 
together what had been done, to show the 
progress of the year; secondly, the opportunity 
of comparing drawings with buildings. The 
Exhibition would doubtless be interesting to 
ladies, as there were not many plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections; but the absence of these 
made it otherwise to the speaker, for with- 
out these, in addition to the perspective views, 


| was ‘due to those who had carried it on so long, 
| yet there were trouble and anxiety for the fresh 
administration. Something was begun, some- 
thing to show it is now a permanent Society ; and 
by continued and united determination it should 
go on. He would speak, however, plainly, 
bluntly, uncomplimentarily. The Exhibition was 
not supported as it ought to be. The Exhibition 
ought to be self-supporting, and instead of a 
necessity for canvassing, there should be a diffi- 
culty in assigning places to contributors whose 
demands were in excess of the space available. 
He did not come there to lecture and scold, but 
he must speak out his mind. As the Lord Mayor 
at the banquet, he bid them heartily welcome, 
though he had no loving cup to pass to them. 

At the conclusion of the President’s brief ad- 
dress, the company gradually dispersed. 





Wrexnam Surveyorsuir.—A meeting of the 
town council has taken place, for the purpose of 
receiving applications from those wishing to be 
appointed borough surveyor, in the place of Mr. 
Hugh Davies, resigned. There were forty-five 
applications with testimonials, and the council 
adjourned the appointment, for the purpose of 
examining the testimonials more fully. 
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THE AGE AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
NATIONAL PORTRAITS TESTED BY 
COSTUME AND HERALDRY. 


LooxkiNe at the impurtant advantages to educa- 
tion and art which may result, or might have 
resulted, from the valuable suggestion of the 
Earl of Derby, liberally replied to as it has been 
by her Majesty, the nobility, gentry, the univer- 
sities, and many of the great corporate bodies of 
the United Kingdom, it is a matter of regret 
that a severer taste has not been exercised by 
those members of the committee to whom the 

ial business of selection appears to have 
been confided. 

I fully admit the propriety of the rule adopted 
“to exhibit every portrait accepted, under the 
title and with the name of the painter given by 
the possessor;” but it is the acceptance, or 
rather, selection, not of disputed, but glaringly 





apocryphal portraits, and which have neither 
merit nor curiosity as works of art to recommend 
their exhibition, that causes my regret. 

A good apple—I will not say of discord, but 
of contention—thrown amongst the critics, such 
as the so-called “Children of Henry VII.,” or 
Mr. Andrew Fountaine’s wonderful portrait by 
Sir Antonio More, stated to be that of Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Elizabeth, must be pro- | 
ductive of most interesting discussion, and can 
scarcely fail to elicit very valuable information ; 
but the exhibition of such pictures as form the 
majority of what is called “the Plantagenet 
series,” without one word of warning appended 
to their descriptions in the catalogue, even as 
to the period at which they were obviously 
painted, is, I conceive, an error, which I have 
less hesitation in pointing out, as it is the only 
one the intelligent and zealous gentlemen en- 
trusted with this great and responsible labour 
can be said to have committed. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell longer on 
this point, as it has been handled most ably by 
the critic of the Times, in the number of that 
journal, for Monday, April 16th, who, after 
alluding to the more flagrant fabrications, and 
making every allowance for the delicate position 
of the selectors, observes, “ the uncritical method 
of selection has been apparently that followed in 
the present exhibition, and it has led to its being 
encumbered with some things that are positively 
worthless ; and still more that are likely to mis- 
lead and bewilder.” The truth of this I feel all 
the more deeply, as my name appears in the list | 
of “the Committee of Advice :” a fact which may | 
naturally induce some persons to believe my 
advice had at least been asked upon the subject, 
and that I am, to a certain extent, responsible 
for the very error I complain of. 

The special character of my notices of this! 
exhibition, which will be confined to the costume 
delineated, and not affect criticism on the merits 
of the painting, will, I trust, justify the observa- 
tions I have felt it my duty to make respecting 
the admission of obvious fabrications, worthless 
in point of art, and mischievous as regards in- 
struction. What can be more unfortunate, for | 
instance, than placing, as No. 1, in this collec- 
tion, the picture of a female, in a high standing | 
ruff, and an indescribable head-dress,of no period | 
whatever, entitled “Rosamond Clifford,” the | 
celebrated “Rosa Munda,” mistress of King | 
Henry I., who lived in the twelfth century! | 
Her habit is described in the catalogue as “al 
dress and tippet edged with fur, open ruff.” 
There is no tippet, and the costume altogether 
is as imaginary as the portrait. “A stage dress 
of the Restoration,” as it has been happily 
termed by another writer. What possible object 
could be served by requesting her Majesty to 
suffer this picture to be removed from Hampton 
Court? The painter is unknown, fortunately for 


| was compelled to turn cook to provide for his 
|family. In a fortunate hour for him he came 
/over to England, and Henry VIII. made him his 


appears the word “ Libertas.” It is stated to 
have been formerly the property of the Abbey of 
Glenluce, Wigtonshire, and to have passed on the 
suppression of the monasteries to the family of 
Hay of Park. How this statement is to be re- 
conciled with the unmistakable character of the 
costume, such as it is, I leave to the connoisseurs 
of medieval painting to determine. Was it im- 
possible civilly to decline accepting the loan of 
this picture from Mr. Robert Vans Agnew ? 

No. 3, Edward IIL., from the Royal Collection 
at Windsor, probably copied at the close of the 
fifteenth century from an illuminated manuscript, 
calls for no remark from me. 

No. 4, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
Here we have for the first time a painter's 
name, and it is that of Lucas Cornelli (Corneliz 
or Cornellus), a Dutch painter born at Leyden 
in 1493, and who is known by the sobriquet of 
““The Cook,” from the fact that his talent was so 
little appreciated in his native country, that he 


painter. Bryan tells us that his best-known 
pictures are the fifteen portraits of the constables 
of Queenborough Castle, formerly at Penshurst, 
and this is one of them. 

This celebrated prince isrepresented in armour, 
with a jupon, on which are depicted the royal 
arms of Castile and Leon impaling his personal 
arms, which renders it probable that Cornelli 
took the effigy of John of Gaunt in old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral for his model; as Sandford, in his 
“ Genealogical History,” tells us such were the 





arms displayed on it, and justifies it as good 
marshalling, because the arms of baron and | 
femme are never seen on military equipments | 
of any sort. He certainly bore them so in a} 
circular seal engraved in Sandford and other, 
works. | 

The bascinet or conical head-piece is not 


Nos. 8 and 9, are half-length portraits of old 
Dan Chaucer, both identica? in costume and 
attitude with each other, aud with the well. 
known full-length, small siz, so often engraved 
from Occleve, of which there is a replica in 
the additional MSS. in the British M 
engraved by Mr. Shaw, in his “ Medizoval Dress 
and Ornaments.” It is very likely a fair repre. 
sentation of the man, “in his habit as he lived ;” 
but I leave to better judges of art than myself 
the task of suggesting at what period and by 
whom these copies were painted. 

No. 10, King Henry IV. Of this presently. 

No. 11, Thomas Arurdel or Fitzalan, Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury. This is one of the fifteen 
constables of Queenbororigh, painted, I presume, 
by Cornelli, “ the cook,” and as it is kindly lent 
by the noble possessor of Penshurst, the Lord 
de Lisle and Dudley, it is one of those which 
have not changed owners. The archbishop died 
in the reign of Henry IV. This picture was 
painted in the reign of Henry VIIL., and like 
that of John of Gaunt, most probably designed 
from an effigy. 

No. 12, James Earl of Douglas. The Douglas 
of Chevy Chase, kilied at Otterbourne, the 19th 
of August, 1388, is here seen with the collar of 
the order of St. Michael round his neck, insti- 
tuted by Louis XI. of France, at Amboise, on the 
lst of August, 1469. The whole costume is also 
of the latest portion of the fifteenth century. 
Over the left shoulder is seen the pass-guard of 
the shoulder-shield (sometimes called the 
“manteau darmes”), an extra defence worn 
with the tilting suit, and not known before the 
reign of Edwaré IV. in England. Is it necessary 
to say anything more of the appropriation of 
this really clever Italian painting of the fifteenth 
century to “tke Earle of Douglas, surnamed the 
Black ?” 

No. 13, Henry IV. Underneath this portrait 
is inscribed, “ Henry IV., King of England, who 











the disastrous fire of London in 1666. 


correctly drawn : the painter of the sixteenth layd the first stone of this hous (Hampton 
century evidently did not understand the armour | Court, Herefordshire), and left this picture in it 
of the fourteenth century; and the arms are| when it was given to Lentall, whoe sold it to 
repeated on the right of the figure with some Cornwall of Bruford, whoe sold it to the ances- 
variation, Castile and Leon being borne in an tors of tho Lord Coningsby, in the reign of 
escutcheon of pretence, the whole surrounded | Henry V1.” Here is a pedigree which would be 
by the garter and surmounted by a coronet in quite conclusive but for the awkward test of 
the style of the Tudor period. John of Gaunt costume, which, to the eye of any one tolerably 
was Constable of Queenborough in the third acquainted with the subject, satisfactorily proves 


| year of the reign of Edward III. ,..D. 1330), so | that the ond of the story is the only portion that 


this portrait could not have been painted much | may probably be true, as the whole character of 
under two hundred years after that period; but the dress is of the time of Henry VL, in whose 
it is interesting, as it probably gives us an idea reign it was probably painted, as well as sold 
of the effigy of “Time-honoured Lancaster,” to “the ancestors of the Lord Coningsby.” 
which was destroyed with old St. Paul’s during That it was ever left by Henry IV. himself 
|in the house he gave to Rowland Lentall 

No. 5, William of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- I take the liberty to doubt; and feel con- 
chester, died 1404. This famous architect and | vinced that, as the valiant Rowland was yeoman 
statesman has evidently, from the character of of the robes to that monarch he would have 
the border of the shield of arms on the right objected to the fashion of the chaperon and the 
of the figure, been painted in the sixteenth genoral cut of the garments, they being unlike 
century fiom, probably, his sepulchral effigy at any articles of dress he ever could have had 
Winchester. It has, of course, no claim to be charge of. Compare also the fashion of hair 
considered a contemporary portrait, having been and beard with the fine and perfect effigy of the 
painted more than a hundred years after his kiag in Canterbury Cathedral. The hair was at 
death. that period, and during the succeeding reign, 














him, and no similar dress was worn for at least 
four hundred years after the death of the indi- 
vidual it is stated to represent. How is art or 
education to be advanced by such an exhibition ? 
The only advantage I can hope will result from 
it is, that the picture will not be taken back to 
Hampton Conrt to “ mislead and bewilder” the 
holiday-making public, who throng that fine 
old suite of apartments, and should see nothing 
that did not instruct whilst itamused them. _ 

No. 2 is as objectionable as No.1. Here we 
have Sir William Wallace, the Scottish warrior 
and patrict, who was beheaded in London in 
1305, represented in plate armour, which, as far 
as it can be seen, is similar to that worn in the 
time of Charles I. A diminutive dragon sur- 
mounts what was calJled in the seventeenth 
century an iron pot; and a striped mantle is fas- 
tened on the breast by a circular brooch, on which 





No. 6, John Wycliffe, the great Reformer, who | 
died 3lst December, 1384. Very suspicions. | 
The black cap looks just about one hundred years | 
later. Itisa copy of the picture in the Vicarage | 
House at Wycliffe. The story of the recognition 
of a descendant from his likeness to this portrait 
is curious, however, if not convincing. 

No. 7, Richard Il. This is really a curious 
picture, and in its original state had every 
appearance of being contemporaneous, or nearly 
£0, with the unfortunate monarch. But it bas 
undergone woful treatment from somebody. ‘It 
was shown to me in the Jerusalem Chamber at 
Westminster many years ago, by the very Kev. 
Dr. Milman, then Dean of Westminster and now 
of St. Paul’s, and my recollection of it varies 
greatly from its present appearance. Carter has 
engraved it in his ‘“ Specimens of Ancient Paint- 
ing and Sculpture,” and a comparison of the 
print with the painting will be more instructive 
than any argument. I believe it to have been 
copied by order of John Lord Lumley, circa 1594, 
as the portrait of Richard, similarly seated and 
robed, but in better drawing and wich slight 
alteration of attitude, is extant at Lumley Castle. 
The king’s tunic is powdered with crowned Rs 
and roses, as upon his effigy in Westminster 
Abbey, and the background with crosses clechée 
and flowers which have so faded they are all but 
invisible. Whatever may be the veritable age 
and history of this picture, however it may have 
been tampered with, it deserved te be placed at 





the head of the catalogue, 





cropped very close all round above the ears. 
Whiskers were unknown, and the beard and 
moustache of very peculiar form. Some visitors 
may be puzzled by the a ee of white lions 
with foxes’ tails, and the brush of the latter 
animal by itself introduced amongst other orna- 
ments of the modern frame enclosing the pic- 
ture. The tail of a fox is reported to have been 
a badge of the house of Lancaster. Henry V- 
entered Harfleur with a fox’s tail carried before 
him at the end of alance. Tradition refers its 
origin to a saying reported of Henry IV., that 
“ if the lion’s skin were not long enough, it was 
policy to piece it out with the fox’s tail.” The 
painter of the frame has, without the least 
authority, carried cut the idea by affixing foxes 
tails to white lions, which were badges of tho 
house of York, derived from the Earls of March, 
and worn as pendants to the livery collars of 
suns and white roses by the adherents to Ed- 
ward 1V, Their support of the red rose of Lan- 
caster is an act of generosity on their part, 
which could scarcely be e even from 
such noble animals as lions, No. 10, which I 
have passed over, is a poor of this picture. 
Nos. 14 and 15, Henry V. oak Heng VL, both 
from Eten College. I should be loth to say 
anything in depreciation of these portraits. 
cannot honestly say I think them contempora- 
neous; but it is probable they were painted 
shortly after the death of the latter ’ 
and may have some claim to be considered like- 
nesses. That of Henry V. certainly resembles 
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the best representations we know of him. The 
head of his effigy having been unfortunately 
made of silver, has disappeared from West- 
minster Abbey; but we have his face on his 
coins, his figure in several contemporary illu- 
minated MSS., and the comparison is not un- 
favourable to the portrait. A drawing of the 
effigy of Henry VI. on his monument, formerly 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, was made by 
some artist or herald in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and is now in the British Museum, but gives us 
little help as to features. Two or three series 
of the kings of England appear to have been 
painted at the close of the fifteenth century, 
and several portraits are to be seen in the 
Royal Collection, the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, at Somerset House, and other 
places. 

No. 16, Marriage of Henry VI. This fine 
specimen of art of the fifteenth century is well 
known to antiquaries by engravings and the 
description of it by its former possessor, Horace 
Walpole. The costume proves it to have been 
painted in the latter half of the century, cer- 
tainly long after the event it represents. The 
steeple head-dress of the female in attendance 
on Margaret of Anjou is not seen in illuminated 


MSS. which can safely be dated earlier than 


1461, the year of Edward IV.’s accession. A 
variety of this remarkable coiffure still exists in 
Normandy, where it is generally known as the 
cauchoise, being principally worn by the women of 
Caux. Margaret is drawn with her hair falling 
loose behind her, the fashion of that period at 
coronations and state nuptials. Elizabeth of 
York, queen of Henry VII., at her coronation 
“wore her fair yellow hair hanging down plain 
behind her back, with a calle (cawl) of pipes 
over it.” It is said that this picture was painted 
for an altar-piece at Shene, and probably by 
order of Henry VII., for his chapel there : if so, 
the painter may have imagined he was repre- 
senting a fashion of the period at which the 
event took place, when he introduced the steeple 
head-dress which had just been discarded ; but 
there is nothing in the rest of the costume 
which would militate against the suggestion that 
the picture might have been painted in 1470, 
during the temporary success of the Lancastrian 
party which compelled Edward IV. to retire 
into Flanders. It is with some timidity I add,— 
if it be an undoubted fact that it is the marriage 
of King Henry VI. we have before us. 

No. 17, Edward Grimston. How refreshing 
to look upon this charming and genuine por- 
trait, painted by Petrus Christus, in 1446; and 
how much it is to be regretted that the features 
of none of the still more important Englishmen 
of that period have been handed down to us 
with the same skill and indubitable authority. 
Lord Verulam is to be congratulated on the 
possession of such a picture. 

No. 18, Sir John Donne and Lady Donne. 
Another most interesting picture, said to be by 
Van Eyck, whose name is branded on the panel, 
but assigned by others to Memling, and by 
some to Memling and Van-der-Goes. To me it 
matters not who painted it. My business is with 
the costume, which is a perfect study for visi- 
tors who take an interest in that branch of 
archeology. The super tunic, of which the 
exact name is unknown, and which I, therefore, 
have called the sideless garment, from the large 
apertures on each side, showing the close fitting 
kirtle beneath it, is here most clearly depicted 
in the figure of the saint, on the right of the 
picture ; but what is still rarer is the collar of 
suns and white roses, with the white lion of 
March dependent (the livery collar of King 
Edward IV.), borne both by Sir John and his 
lady. It is frequently to be met with in monu- 
mental effigies of the period, but this is the only 
example I know of in painting. Sir John was 
in the service of that monarch, and retired with 
him to Flanders in 1470, to escape from the 
Earl of Warwick. 

No. 19, John Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury. 
The terror of the French, slain, after a series of 
victories, in the battle of Chatillon, 30th July, 
1453, at the advanced age of eighty. He is re- 
presented in his tabard of arms. A copy of this 
portrait is in the Heralds’ College, which is said 
to have hung over the tomb of the earl’s wife, in 
old St. Paul’s Cathedral, and been saved at the 
Great Fire of London. 

No. 20 is a companion portrait of that lady, 
Margaret Beauchamp, Countess of Shrewsbury. 
Her hair in a cawl, embroidered with lions, and 
wearing a mantle of the family arms. Both are 
half-lengths, interesting as works of the period, 
éut increasing our regret that they are not from 


the pencil of a greater contemporary artist, such | blunders of detail. There is nothing in the 
as Petrus Christus. picture, painted some fifty years after the 
No. 21, Sir John Fortescue, chief justice of the | duke’s murder, that calls for further observation 
King’s Bench, 1442, taken prisoner at the battle | from me. 
of Tewkesbury, 1471. He is said to have diedin| No. 26, Isabel Nevil, Duchess of Clarence. This 
Gloucestershire at the age of ninety. The/ portrait, said to be of the wife of the prince just 
costume in which he is represented is quite of| named, is undoubtedly a misappropriation of a 
the termination of the fifteenth century, but the | very creditable picture. Isabel Nevil died after 
countenance is that of a man of fifty at the out-| the birth of her second child in 1476, a year pre- 
side, which I presume Sir John would have been | vious to the murder of her husband. She never 
some years before the battle of Tewkesbury, as | could have seen the costume in which she is here 
he could scarcely have reached the position of| represented. In the Warwick roll she has been 
chief justice of the King’s Bench before the age | depicted by Rous, who most likely knew her 
of forty. However, he might have lived to wear | personally and survived her, in the proper habit 
such a dress, and the painter has probably made | of her time, with the high steeple head-dress 
him look much younger. Such things are done|and pendent veil. Who may have been the 
in our time. It is thought by connoisseurs to| original of the portrait here exhibited I do not 
be by a good Flemish painter, and the ques-| pretend to suggest; but she must have been a 
tion will obtrude itself, Does it really represent | lady, in the prime of life, in the early part of the 
Sir John Fortescue ? following century, as the visitor may convince 
No. 22, Bishop Waynflete. I have nothing to| himself by comparing the costume with that of 
remark upon this picture, which may have been | the ladies of the reigns of Henry VII. and 
painted from the life, or from an effigy, as he Henry VIII. in the adjoining gallery. 
| died in 1486, 3rd of Richard ITI. No.27, Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke of Gloster. 
No. 23, Richard Nevil, Earl of Warwick. We This, whatever may be the merit of the painting, 
| have here the most ludicrous example of mis- | which is believed to be of the school of Cologne, 
| appropriation I have almost ever met with. Aj cannot be received as affording us a veritable 
portly old gentleman in the peascod - bellied | portrait of “Good Duke Humphrey,” who was 
| doublet and bombasted hose of quite the end of | murdered in 1447. How his name became asso- 
'the reign of Elizabeth or beginning of that of| ciated with this altar-piece, which is suspected 
| James I. (say circa 1600) is presented to us as/|of being composed of four wings belonging to 
| the famous king maker, killed at the battle of | “distinct triptyches,” I cannot pretend to say; 
Barnet in 1471! Nor is this all; ona table-| but the arms on the left wing above the figure 
| cover is a shield of arms displaying “ gules a|of the pilgrim may lead to a discovery of the 
| saltier engrailed, argent.” Any one at all con-|family for whom, at least, that panel was 
| versant with heraldry knows that the saltier of | painted. I have not yet been able to identify 
| those Nevils was not engrailed, and that Richard them. 
| Earl of Warwick bore over it a label of Gane | No. 28, Margaret Plantagenet, Countess of 
| points, gobonnée, argent, and azure. | Salisbury, cruelly beheaded by order of Henry 
As the portrait is, no doubt, a genuine one of | VIII., in 1541; probably painted at the time she 
| its period, and painted from the life, it will be | was restored to her dignity as heir to her bro- 
worth some trouble to identify it. I find in old | ther, in 1513. Can that which is attributed to 
ordinaries and alphabets of arms, a coat similar her mother, Isabel Nevil (No. 26, ante), have 
to that here depicted attributed to a family of been also painted from her? The costume is of 
Nevil or Nevelle, of Westmoreland ; but whether | exactly the same period, and there is no greater 
any off-shoots from the great Nevil tree that is | dissimilarity of feature than frequently to be 
said to have overshadowed all England, I cannot found in two portraits of the same person by 
at present say. One thing is certain, that it is different hands. ; 
preposterous to call this picture by the name it| Nos. 29, 30, and 31, three portraits of Queen 
now bears. It may prove to be a most interest- | Elizabeth Woodville. No. 30, from Windsor 
ing one if identified, and is therefore deserving Castle, I believe to be the original; the other 
of all consideration, and not to be classed in the two are copies by painters who did not under- 
same category with a worthless Wallace and a stand the peculiar head-dress in which the queen 
theatrical Fair Rosamond. | of Edward IV. is represented: many varieties of 
No. 24, Edward IV. One of those traditionary | it are to be seen in the numerous illuminated 
portraits which must neither be utterly rejected| MSS. of the period. No. 31, from Queen’s 
nor implicity relied upon. It may be doubted if | College, Cambridge, is scarcely to be called a 
any of the series previous to Henry VII. were| copy. It is an enlarged portrait of a much more 
painted from the life; but they may have been | recent date, founded upon, rather than copied 
copied from coins, medals, effigies, tapestry, or | from, the original in her Majesty’s possession. 
even earlier paintings, which have not come; No. 32, Margaret Plantagenet, Duchess of 
down to us, or are still to be discovered. With Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., in the steeple 
the evidence we have in the accounts of Royal | head-dress of her time. } 
expenditure from the time of Henry III., and} Nos. 33, 34, 35, three portraits of Jane Shore. 
even earlier, of payments to painters for the|I certainly cannot attempt to decide from the 
representation of historical or legendary subjects, | costume of the two last specimens which is the 
and the continual discovery of mural paintings| original. No. 33, however, from Hampton 
of the thirteenth and succeeding centuries, it is| Court, could never have been painted from the 
impossible not to believe that the persons of our | life, whatever the others may have been. 
sovereigns, and the more important personages | “ Mistress Shore” is said to have died in old age 
of these realms, were not delineated, however | and extreme poverty in 1527, temp. Henry Vit. 
rudely, by artists of their own day. Designs| This portrait represents a woman still young 
must certainly have been made for their great | and handsome, in a dress of the fashion pre- 
seals, not to speak of their sepuichral effigies,| valent in the reign of James I. The descrip- 
which are admitted on all hands to be the most} sion on the left of the picture is very precise 
faithful representation of the persons they com- | and categorical, but the costume is much more 
memorate, both in feature and habit, that was/ precise and difficult to dispute. The picture 
within the power of the sculptor. was certainly not painted within half a century 
The great obstacle to the formation of a de- | of the received date of the poor creature's death, 
cided opinion regarding such portraits as the one| and therefore, if not misnamed, it must be a 
under consideration, is the total absence of any | purely imaginative portrait by a painter of the 
article of dress or ornament to which a positive | seventeenth century. ‘ 
date of invention or fashion could be given. The} No. 36, Sir Thomas Lyttleton, K.B. — Here is 
costume may be of any period during the latter | a fine full-length portrait of a judge in a roff, 
half of the fifteenth century. The gold chains | and with a pair of gloves of the time of Elizabeth 
and other decorations have no distinctive cha-|at the earliest presented to us as that of the 
racter. There is no family collar, no household} great lawyer, who died a.p. 1481, in the reign 
badge, not a point to lay one’s finger onandsay,|of Edward 1V. If the visitor will carry the 
“this” or “that” was unknown during the/| recollection of this picture with him to the 
lifetime of the individual supposed to be repre-| further end of the eastern gallery he will find 
sented. It would seem as if any such indieation | sufficient confirmation of this assertion. It is 
had been studiously avoided. We must give|an interesting question who was really the 
these pictures, therefore, “the bonefit of the|legal dignitary who sat, or rather stood, for 
doubt” till farther information is accidentally | this portrait, as well as who painted "it. No 
afforded us. judge of painting could attribute this picture 
No. 25, George Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence. | to the fifteenth century. — 
This is another of the fifteen constables of| No. 37, Sir Henry Wentworth, another of the 
Queenborough painted by Lucas Cornelli, and,| series of the constables of Queenborough, and 
like the picture of John of Gaunt, designed no|also from Penshurst. The painter, if Lucas 
doubt from the duke’s effigy. The painter’s}Cornelli, could scarcely have seen Sir Henry ; 
ignorance of armour has led him into many|but there might be a portrait of him by an 
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earlier hand, as he was living in the reign of 
Henry VII. 

No. 38, Richard III. I must refer my readers 
to my observations on No. 24. 

No. 39, Henry Chicheley, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. A copy made in 1837 by Herbert 
Smith, from the original at Lambeth. As the 
Archbishop died in 1443, the original was pro- 
bably painted from an effigy, and the picture is 
here catalogued out of its chronological order. 

J. R. PLancue, 








THE MARKET CROSSES OF SCOTLAND.* 


RESUMING our remarks on the Market Crosses 
of Scotland, we proceed to give some account of 


Glasgow Cross. It is to be regretted that less is | grund.” On the 3rd December following it was 
| ordained that the spot where the cross had stood 
should be causewayed “in ane most comly and 
selves, and belonging to places of less importance | decent maner.” It will thus be seen that the 
than the commercial capital of the sister king- | cross lived to within a year of the Restoration. 
dom. Although the cross is frequently mentioned | Subsequently, public proclamations, &c., were 
by name in the annals of the city, the old | made from the platform of an outside stair, or 
historians of St. Mungo have left us in ignorance | forestair, in fr¢at of the Tolbooth. This also 
as to its architectural features. What is now | 


known of this cross than is known regarding 
many like objects of inferior interest in them- 





side of which they arranged their booths and 
stalls. In 1659, however, this practice was 
abolished, by order of the authorities. Those 
who were accustomed to set up stands at the 
cross were enjoined“ to keep at their own 
houssis ;” and among other enactments was this 
one, that the “ sour milk mercatt ”’ be removed 
from the Cross to the Gallowgate Bridge. A 
resolution fatal to the cross itself was come to 
this very year. November 22nd, 1659, ‘the 
magistratis and counsall haveing receavit war- 
rand and ordours for doune- takeing of the 
guard-hous was buildit about and upone the 
Croce, and in regaizd the samyne mercat-croce 
throw the building of the said guard-hous 
thairupon, was altozether defaced. It is therefor 
now concludid to remove the samyne with all con- 
venient diligence, and mak it equall with the 


discourse was finished, the preacher said,— 
“ Wherefore up and be valiant for the city of 
our God.” The people instantly arose, and, 
along with their clergymen, hurried to the 
Cross, where they burned the proposed Articles 
of Union. Would Scotchmen nowadays be go 
anxious to support the Repeal of the Union, 
were such a measure likely, as their forefathers 
were energetic in opposing the union? We 
trow not. » 

Dundee, like Glasgow, possesses a market. 
cross in name only. In the centre of the High. 
street, or Seagate, a spacious rectangle, 360 ft, 
long by 100 ft. broad, stood the old cross of the 
burgh. A ring in the causeway marks the exact 
spot. The cross was in the form of a neat 
octagon, having a flight of six steps all round, 
“very convenient,” we are told, “ for the coun. 
try people on Fridays, at the butter, cheese, 
and egg market.” On the same occasions the 
‘‘fleshers” of the district set up their stalls at 
the cross, for which privilege they had to pay 
“ causeway-meal” to the authorities. An ex. 
traordinary proceeding took place here on the 
birthday of the elder Pretender, June 10, 1714, 
The magistrates proceeded to the cross, and 





gave way in after years to modern improvements. 


after “in a solemn manner” drinking the Pre. 


called the “Cross of Glasgow,” many of our | Our space compels us to pass over many eventful | tender’s health, “under the stile and title of 
readers are doubtless aware, is the site of the | scenes which have made the cross of Glasgow King James the Eight,” one of the bailies 


old crogs, not the cross itself. In the thirteenth | 
and fourteenth centuries the recognised centre of | 


memorable in — history. We shall, how- 
ever, briefly allud@ to one or two. Very bitter | 


|“ wickedly cursed his Majesty King George, by 


praying God to damn his blood.” For which 


the town was a locality named the “ Bell of the | was the hatred with which the early church of | emphatic outburst of zeal for the Chevalier this 


Brae”—a term for the highest part upon the 
slope of a hill. 


| Scotland hated popery. In 1588, the Glasgow | 
This spot, then the great Session ordained Sir Bartholomew Simpson, “in | bailies and the treasurer of the town, were 


worthy bailie, along with two of his brother 


rendezvous of chapmen and traders, was whose chamber was yesterday found certain | afterwards brought to trial. Their descendants, 
situated at the intersection of the High-street boards and pictures, being the monuments of about the year 1790, went to the opposite ex- 
with the lines of Rotten-row and Drygate. | idolatry, to pass immediately thereafter with treme. They were so enamoured with the doc- 


Here, at the upper end of the High-street, stood 
the original Crux Foralis of the town. About 
the year 1420, as is conjectured, the cross (in 
name at least) was transferred to the lower 


extremity of the street—the site at present 


known as the cross. There is reason to believe 
that it had then existed for about two centuries. 
As regards its appearance, it may be presumed 


that it was after the pattern of market-crosses in | 


other towns of similar size and importance as 


Glasgow. From the town records for the year | 


1575, we learn that one James Rankene was 
found guilty of removing “ ane greit croce,”’ 
lying in the Rotten-row, and the property of the 
town.t Stealing the market cross !—one more 
indignity added to the list of indignities to which 


these burghal palladia have been subjected. The | 
above entry undoubtedly refers to the Bell of the | 


Brae Cross, which had been allowed seemingly to 
fall into decay. And supposing the date assigned 


by Glasgow annalists to be correct, this cross | 


must have been discarded, and a new structure 
erected at the bottom of High-street. If, on the 
other hand, the original cross removed, was after- 
wards re-erected, its transference could not have 
taken place so early as the year 1420. Be this as it 
may, the site of the new or restored cross was 
in the middle of the street or crossway forming 
the junction of the four great thoroughfares— 
High-street, to the north; the Saltmarket, to 
the south; the Gallowgate, to the east; and 
Trongate and Argyll-street, to the west. The 
cross (like most other market - crosses) was | 


almost in front of the old Tolbooth, with its | 
ancient cross steeple and famous peal of) 
Glasgow was formerly much | 


musical bells. 
celebrated for its bells. Hence the old rhyme,— 

Glasgow for bells, 

Lithgow for wells, 

Falkirk for beans and peas, 

Peebles for clashes and lees. t 

Before the existence of the present Royal 

Exchange, the cross was the place where mer- 
chants most did congregate, and the bells chimed 
favourite Scottish airs every day during change 
hours. McUre gives a quaint description of the 
cross steeple and its bells, in his eccentric 
** History of Glasgow,” published in 1736. 
We find a curious entry in the Burgh Records 
for 1590, which sets forth, that “ David Dun- 
cane, servand to George Esdaill, and William 
Blair, pypar,” were summoned before the council, 
the former for “‘clymming upoun the Croce and 
breking of the samin;” and the latter “for 
being upon the heid of the Croce, and playing 
upoun tl. heid thairof with ane pyp.” What 
punishment was awarded to these ancient 
roughs fs not stated. We also gather from the 
records that it was long customary for traders 
to bring their merchandise to the cross, on either 


~——____ — 





* See pp. 185, 246. 
+ Stuart's ‘‘ Views and Notices of Glasgow,” 1548, 
3 Idle Tales and Falsehoods—an unenviable reputation 





surely | 


them to the cross and set the same on fire.” In| 
1592, the widow of George Robertson was re- 

quired to bur “ ‘the idolatrous geir found in her 

house’ at the cross, in a fire made at ber own 

expense, and to cast it into the flames ‘with her 

awin hands.’ In the following week she con- 

fesses her sin against God, and his kirk, in keep- 

ing beside her the pictures of the Virgin Mary 

and the babs Jesus, as well as mass-clouts, 

mass-books, and priest’s bonnets. She pays ten 

merks to the poor previous to her release from 

the discipline of the church.” When the infamous 

Claverhouse was routed at the battle of Drum- 

clog, on that memorable Sunday morning, June 

1, 1679—the first and last battle ever lost by the 

bloodthirsty royalist,—he retreated to Glasgow, | 
and taking his stand at the cross, he immediately 

proceeded to barricade his position. While the | 
royalist soldiers were busily engaged in these 

defensive preparations, the Covenanting army, 

in two divisions, led by the redoubtable, 
Balfour of Burley and Hackstoun of Rathillet, | 
made its appearance, and at once began the 
attack. Although the Covenanters maintained 
the contest at great disadvantage, they com- 
pelled many of the soldiers to fall back before 
the storm of their whilsting bullets, and to seek 
shelter in the adjoining closes and behind the 
stair of the folbooth. They were, however, un- 
successful ix forcing the position, and at length 
were obliged to retreat, leaving a number of) 
their dead and wounded in the streets, who were | 
brutally maltreated, and denied burial. Within 
a year afterwards, the Tolbooth impaled on its 
spikes one of the mangled limbs of the “ valiant 
laird of Rathillet,”’ after his capture at Arismoss 
and horrible execution at Edinburgh, his head 
having beer affixed to the Netherbow in the 
capital, and his quartered body distributed to 
Glasgow, to Leith, to St. Andrew’s, and to Burnt- 
island. The spikes of the Tolbooth were re- 
moved only about seventy years ago. In many 
parts of Scotland, the reader need hardly be 
reminded, great opposition was manifested to 
the Union measures of 1707. Nowhere did this 
opposition reach a higher pitch than at Glasgow, 
where the citizens, “ after burning the Articles 
of Union at the Cross, came to the bold resolve 
of undertaking a march to Edinburgh, with the 
avowed object of dissolving a Parliament that in 
their opinion was about to make a sale of the 
country.”” The Commissioners of the General 
Assembly cf the Church of Scotland had also in 
strong terms deprecated the union with England. 
They appointed a fast to be kept on Thursday, 
the 17th of November, 1706, to implore Divine 
assistance from the impending calamity; on 
which occasion the Rev. James Clark, minister 
of the Tron Church, Glasgow, preached from 
these worcs in Ezra viii. 21,—‘‘ Then I pro- 
claimed a fast there, at the river of Ahava, that 
we might afilict ourselves before our God, to 
seek of hir: a right way for us, and for our little 
ones, and for all our substance.” After the 








trines of the French Revolution, and the teach- 
ing of Tom Paine, that it is said they publicly 
burnt the Bible and planted the tree of Liberty 
in their streets. The cross stood for the greater 
part of two centuries. Erected in 1583, it was 
taken down in 1777. The cross of Kirkcudbright 
dates a year later than that of Dundee, namely, 
from the year 1584, and we believe it still occupies 
its place in front of the old jail or court-house, 
There is nothing noteworthy about this vener- 
able structure, if we except a high-flown Latin 
motto on its front, ‘ Nisi dominus edijicaverit, 
frustra.” The only other decorative point about 
it was a pair of jougs or gorgets, which, in spite 
of their formidable appearance, failed of occasion 
to “ Strike terror in the soul of Richard,” Sandy, 
or Jock. The “ Statistical Account of Scotland” 
furnishes us with one instance of this, and we 
are indebted to Mr. Robert Chambers’s “ Picture 
of Scotland” for another. In 1663 a serious riot 
took place in the parish, at the introduction of a 
curate, whose tenets of course were very ob- 


‘noxious to the great body of the people. Com- 


missioners were appointed to repair to the 


burgh, and to make the most searching inquiry 


into the particulars of this contempt of autho- 
rity. After examining a number of witnesses, 
they ordered Lord Kirkeudbright ; John Carson, 
late provost ; John Ewart, who had been chosen 
provost, but had refused to accept the office; 
and several women, to be carried prisoners to 
Edinburgh. Some of the rioters were imprisored, 


|and afterwards fined, and several others were 


exposed at the market-cross, with paper crowns 
upon their heads, stating the nature of their 
crime. A few years ago, says Mr. Chambers, 
writing in 1827, a heartless scoundrel was placed 
in these jougs, and underwent exposure for 
twelve hours, amid the execrations of the multi- 
tude, for the crime of mutilating animals by 
cutting off their tails. By order of the sheriff, a 
cow’s-tail was suspended over his head, emble- 
matical of his offence. A curious and interest- 
ing cross is to be found in Linlithgow, the birth- 
place of Mary Queen of Scots. It is not & 
cross proper, but a cross-well, answering the 
purposes of a market-cross, since we find 
the magistrates and burgesses for many gene- 
rations meeting there once every year, pre- 
paratory to making a circuit of the liberties of 
the burgh, which is termed “ Riding the 
marches,” a very ancient custom still observed 
by other corporations,—as, for example, that of 
Aberdeen. The present building, erected in 
1805, is said to be a fac-simile of a former one 
built in 1620. “ It is not deficient in elegance,” 
says the author of the “ Picture of Scotland,” “but 
its chief merit consists in the amazing intricacy 
of the sculpture, and the number of grotesque 
figures from whose mouths water is made to 
pour. Around a little gallery near the top balf 
a dozen statues are regularly arranged, all look- 
ing outwards. One looks like a modern waiter, 
having a mutchkin-stoup in one hand, and & 
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dram glass in the other. Another has the ap- 
pearance of a herald, a scroll being thrown ob- 
liquely across his body, with the words ‘ God 
save ye King.’ The unicorn of the Scottish 
arms rears its form on the top. The water is 
caused to rise to the various spouts around the 
well, from which it falls into troughs ap- 
pointed to receive it, by the height of the springs 
around the town from which it is conveyed.” 
The copiousness of water at Linlithgow is indi- 
cated in the rhyme quoted above. It is probable, 
we think, that there was originally a real crogs 
in Linlithgow, and that this structure was merely 
the well at the cross. Aberdeen and Dundee at 
least had wells at the cross in former times: the 
latter was removed to another part of the town 
when the cross was taken down, and the Aber- 
deen one (a curious erection, called the Man o’ 


the Well) was restored and re-erected in the | 


Green some years ago. 

Speaking of the Cross Well of Linlithgow, we 
are naturally led to mention the Clach-na-Cudden 
(“stone of the tubs”) of Inverness. This object 
of antiquarian interest—a large blue lozenge- 
shaped stone—serves, or rather served, a double 
purpose. In bygone days the servant-maids of 
Inverness, in passing from the river, were in the 
habit of placing their water-pails—deep tubs 
slung from the shoulders upon a pole—on this 


stone by way of a temporary rest. Hence the, 
name. But it was also the palladium of the 
| Should have dealt so hardly with those emblems 


burgh, and proclamations were made from it as 
from other market-crosses. The stone, which is 


now set within a circle of smaller stones for its | 


better preservation, was many years ago re- 
moved from its ancient site in the middle of the 


High-street to its present position in front of the | 


Town Hall and Exchange. At Clackmannan a 


similar stone may be seen—a huge shapeless 


blue boulder, fractured in three places, and 
riveted with iron. This relic is the object of as 
much reverence here as the Clach-na-Cudden is 
at Inverness, ‘“‘ the privileges of the town being 
supposed to depend in some mysterious way 
upon its existence.” Tradition asserts that King 
Robert Bruce, when residing at the neighbouring 
castle, one day accidentally left his gauntlet on 
this stone, the which his majesty did not dis- 
cover until he had proceeded some distance on 
his journey. Despatching one of his knights for 
the gauntlet, the king was as laconical as Casar ; 
he made use of but two words, clach, a stone, 
and mannan, a glove; from which incident, 
quoth tradition, the town and county took their 
name. It is a pity to spoil the story, but the fact 
is that the name Clackmanane appears on re- 
cord nearly a century before the hero of Ban- 
nockburn’s time. There is also a Cross of 
Clackmannan standing in the centre of that 
decayed town. It is a time-worn column, at 
the top of which are carved the arms of 
Bruce,—“ or, a chief and saltire gules; crest, 
an arm erect holding the sceptre of Scot- 
land.” At one time two crosses of some inte- 
rest existed in Rutherglen (Lanark), locally 
celebrated for its sour cakes and irregular 
marriages, and formerly a place of great note. 
One of these crosses was a structure of hard 
stone, 10 ft. high and 34 ft. broad, ornamented 
with a variety of figures, the most remarkable 
being a representation of our Saviour riding 
upon an ass. It stood on the summit of Cross- 


hill, and unfortunately fell a sacrifice to the fury | 
ef a lawless mob, during the civil wars in| 


Charles I.’s time. The other, evidently the 
market-cross, consisted of a pedestal of twelve 
circular steps, and a shaft 14 ft. high and 14 ft. 
in diameter at the base, tapering to the top. It 
was pulled down the same year, and for the same 
reason, as the cross of Dundee. It was deemed 
an incumbrance to the main street. The follow- 
ing crosses may also be briefly mentioned. In 
the Kincardineshire burgh of Bervie,—noted for 
its haddocks, called Bervies,—there is a cross 
near the town house of considerable antiquity. 
It is an octagon, of six steps, surmounted by a 
column 14 ft. high. An old cross stands in the 
centre of the village of Bowden, Roxburghshire, 
but the date of its erection is unknown. An- 
other, in the form of an obelisk, in Cranworth, 
Lanark, upon which are carved the distances 
from Edinburgh to various places in Clydesdale 
and Ayrshire. An ancient stone shaft, bearing 
as a capital a ducal crown, stands in Rosemarkie, 
Ross-shire; another, of similar description in 
the market-place of Chanonry, or Fortrose; and a 
third at no great distance, where, according to 
tradition, the last witch in Scotland was burned. 
This unlucky female was said to have been a 
native of Port Gower, a beautiful fishing village 
in Sutherlandshire. There is likewise, we be- 


lieve, a market-cross in Wigton, a rather elegant 
erection, built of a fine grey granite found in 
the neighbourhood. 

Many of the most interesting of Scottish 
crosses and “stones” are those of a purely 


as the crosses of Dornoch, of Crosshall (Ber- 


as also the Heap Cross at Hawick, Queen 
Blearie’s Cross near Paisley, the crosses of Merk- 
land and Kirkconnel, the famous Sweno’s stone 
at Forres, and the celebrated crosses of Ruth- 
well. These, however, with others, we pass over, 
our present object being with market-crosses. 
By telling something of the antiquarian and 
historical interest which attaches to those struc- 
tures, and of the fate which has befallen so largé 
a number of them, we had hoped to make out a 
| plea, if not for the restoration of those that are 
lost, at least for the protection and preservation 
| of those that are still left to us. The case of 
| the cross of Scone, formerly alluded to, is sin- 
| gular and unique. Says Mr. Chambers, “ There 
| are many instances of towns losing their market- 
crosses, but we believe this is the only cross that 
has lost its town.” Of course no one will go 
the length of wishing that the fates of towns 
and their crosses had been reversed, but every- 
body who can find songs as well as “ sermons 
in stones,” must nevertheless lament that fate 





of civic dignity, memorials of antiquarian 


interest, and in many instances, objects of great | 


architectural beauty, market-crosses.* 





PROGRESS ABROAD. 


Vienna. — Notwithstanding the threatening 
aspect of the political horizon, active prepara- 
tions are being made for the erection of the new 
museum, which will, no doubt, become an addi- 
tional ornament to the new quarter of the city. 
The site has been marked out, and the excava- 
tions for the foundation are being carried on. 
The two architects, Messrs. Theophilus Hansen 
& Heinrich Ferstel, were commissioned to pre- 
pare the designs, which have just received the 
sanction and approbation of the emperor.——A 
whole century has passed since the Prater at 
Vienna became a public park. On the 7th of April, 
1766, the Emperor Joseph signed the order for 
throwing it open to the public. The centenary 
anniversary was celebrated by several clubs and 
other social institutions of the Austrian capital. 

Berlin.—Two more market-halls are to be 
commenced immediately, one on the square 
called the Hausvogtei-Platz, and the other on 


the Dénhofs-platz. It is true that they will by, 


no means suffice for the market traftic of the 


capital, as in different parts of the city there | 


are now no less than 17 different markets 
held in the open air, in which stalls are kept 
by 698 butchers, 334 fish salesmen, 180 poul- 
terers and dealers in game, 255 dealers in 
flowers and plants, 500 greengrocers, and 
5,181 sellers of other articles cf food. It is 
therefore to be expected that the public, both 


buyers and sellers, will appreciate the advan- | 
tages of conducting their business sheltered | 


from the vicissitudes of the weather, for the 
climate of Berlin is proverbially anything but a 
genial one. It is understood that the cele- 
brated windmill at Sans Souci, near Potsdam, is 
at length to be removed. When Frederick the 
Great built his palace there, a century ago, this 
mill, which stands close to the grounds, was such 





* Our remarks already on this subject have led toa 
desire for the restoration of the market-cross of Gala- 
shiels. In his letter, in the Builder, ‘‘ Xian” informs 
us that the shaft of the old cross is lying, a dis- 
carded object, in the Lord of the Manor’s grounds; and 
our correspondent believes that the relic would be readily 
gifted for the purpose of re-erection, were application but 
made for it. A little local effort, and the thing might be 
done—presuming that the fragment is not too much 
decayed, and is worth the trouble. In its day, the cross 
of Galashiels must have witnessed many a funny sight, and 
listened to many an odd sound, especially on the occasion 
of the Midsummer fair. That whilom great annual Border 

athering was regularly proclaimed from the cross by the 
Caron-bailie, with the following “ flourish of trumpets :” 
—‘* Oyez, Oyez, Oyez! Forasmuch as in his Majesty's 
name and authority, given and granted to — Scott, of 
Gala, esq., and to ——, his baron-bailie depute, to hold a 
free fair yearly on this 8th day of July; I hereby prohibit 
and debar from this fair all false weights and false 
measures, all cutters of purses, Egyptians, and randy 
beggars; and that none trouble or molest this fair for 
auld debt or new debt, auld feud or new : and this fair to 
continue for the space of eight days. God save the King.” 
Again, we say, 4 little local effort, andthe ‘‘ Braw, braw, 
lads of Gala Water” might attain this very desirable 
object, 





memorial character. The origin and history of | 
some of these in particular are highly romantic, | 


wickshire), and the Soules Cross at Kilmarnock, | 


an eyesore that he offered the owner any money to 
part with it, which, however, the miller refused 
todo. The king’s sense of justice and respect 
for the property of others was very different from 
the views entertained on the same subject by 
the present sovereign, and he had the windmill 
surrounded by a handsome iron railing, and it 
has ever since remained in possession of the 
family of its self-willed and disobliging owner. 
The commencement of the National Gallery, 
which is to be built on the site of the former 
Packhof or warehouses on the Spree Island, has 
been hitherto delayed in consequence of a dis- 
pute between the Minister for Commerce and 
Public Works and the Minister for Education on 
the question of competency. The ground was 
originally purchased as the site of the new 
Museum, and thus the revenues derived from the 
rents of the buildings left standing passed 
through the accounts of the Museum. It is now 
decided that the Department of Public Works 
shall pay 4,000 dollars to the Museum as an 
indemnification, and the works will commence 
immediately, under the able direction of Archi- 
tectural Councillor Erbkamm, from the designs 
of Professor Strack. . 

Breslau.—The Minister of the Interior has 
granted permission for the organisation of a 
lottery in aid of the funds for the erection of a 
Picture-gallery in this city. For this purpose 
110,000 tickets, at one dollar each, may be sold 
|in any part of the Prussian dominions. The 
| prizes will consist of paintings selected to an 
equal amount by the ten referees, or courts of 
jarbitration of Vienna, Munich, Diisseldorf, 
Dresden, Berlin, Weimar, Stuttgart, Kénigsberg, 
) and Frankfort. -The Architectural Councillor 

Langhans, of Berlin, has been commissioned to 
make designs for the Breslau City Theatre, 
which was destroyed by fire last autumn. 
Cologne.—For the more rapid completion of 
the cathedral the Prussian Government has 
granted to the committee a concession for a 
lottery, and held out hopes of renewing it for 
the next ten years, when the whole is expected 
to be finisi:ed. According to the plan of the 
lottery, there will be 350,000 tickets and 1,500 
prizes, the latter consisting partly of sums of 
money and partly of paintings by living German 
artists, for the purchase of which 20,000 dollars 
are to be devoted. The drawing will take place 
in the beginning of January, 1867. With the 
receipts from this lottery, the annual subvention 
of 50,000 dollars on the part of the Prussian 
Government, and the subscriptions and dona- 
tions of the different local sub-committees all 
over Germany, it is estimated that the two 
towers will be built up to one uniform height by 
1868. The historical crviies on the top of the 
towers, which have for centuries past excited 
the wonder, though not the admiration, of every 
purchaser of a case of genuine eau-de-Cologne, 
will then be removed, to be replaced by steam 
locomobile cranes. The net proceeds of last 
year’s lottery amounted to 177,000 dollars. 
Besides the cathedral, several other churches in 
this city are undergoing repairs and restoration, 
and are all more or less in an advanced state. 
The St. Peter’s Church is being painted in a 
decorative style; that of the Minorites, as 
|regards the artistical ornamentation, is nearly 
complete. St. Mary of the Capitol is being 
painted and ornamented now that the repairs 
lare finished, and St. Martin’s has just been 
| taken in hand. 
Munich.—The sculptor Brugger has just com- 
| pleted his gypsum model for the statue of the 
jlate architect Klentze, that King Ludwig L. is 
| about to erect, out of his private means, by the 
'side of the statue of Professor Girtner, on the 
| Giirtner-Platz. The likeness of the model to 
|the features of Klentze is said to be very 
| Striking. 

Dresden.—The new fountain now in course of 
erection, at the expense of the municipality, on 
the Racknitz-Platz, will be, when completed, 
another great ornament to the Saxon capital. 
Above the lower basin, which is of white marble 
in the form of a shell, rises another similar one, 
but of smaller dimensions, supporting the figure 
of a water-nymph holding up a small Triton. 
The group of figures is 8 ft. high, and admirably 
cast in bronze by G. Brossmann, whilst the 
whole work is 22 ft. high. It is in the Renais- 
sance style, and executed from the designs of 
Herr E. Giese, professor at Diisseldorf. 

Leipzig.—The rage for suburban residences 
has become so increased during the last few 
years, and is so greatly facilitated by easy rail- 
way access, that six contiguous villages in the 
vicinity of the city have applied to the Govern- 
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ment for permission to band themselves together 
and form a new town. Their united population 
at present amounts to 17,000; and should the 
plan be realized, and new streets built with con- 
venient houses, there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the number of inhabitants will be doubled 
in a couple of years. The name of the new town 
has not yet been decided on. 
Aiv-la-Chapelle-—The exact spot where the 
mortal remains of the Emperor Charlemagne 


were buried in the cathedral of this city was | 


never precisely known, but the question has 
now been set at rest by the recent discovery of 
a stone in the crypt of All Souls’ Chapel, which 
leaves no doubt of its belonging to the grave of 
that Emperor. Farther explorations have led 
to the discovery of masonry of the Carolingian 
period, and it is generally believed that the 
exact spot of the Emperor’s grave is now fully 


identified —_—The ancient picturesque castle of 


Sonneck, weil known to tourists on the Rhine 
as a beautiful and striking ruin of the feudal 


period, has been restored under the direction of 


General von Wussow, and the restoration just 
completed. It is royal property. 
Oldenburg.—The Grand Duke is having his 
residential palace newly decorated and restored 
in the modern style. The work is confided to 
the Bremen architect, Herr Klingenberg. 
Bremen.—The Biirgerschaft has acceded to the 
proposed plan for erecting a special building for 
that body and the Courts of Law, for which they 
voted a sum of 280,000 dollars (about 40,0001.). 
The opposition party proposed to rent for this 
purpose the upper part of the new exchange 
building, but was over-ruled by an overwhelming 
majority 


. 


rronkfort.—An association has been formed 


utilize means,—-not limited enough for excuse,— 
to some more iynportant end than that of afford- 
ing mere momentary pleasure, were an object 
not to be thought about. 

Few are gifted like Mr. Burton with the 
apprehensiveness of female facial beauty, when 
existing in exp*ession rather than in the phy- 
sical cause—regularity of features: his study of 
an Italian woman (147) is impressive for the 
| thonghtfulness, almost melancholy, with which 
| he has elevated io loveliness an imperfect face. 
| To learn the ful! value of poetry in picture art, 
,and the qualities that constitute it, may be 
‘difficult, but to their presence may be attributed 
all the fascination that arrests the attention for 
any length of time. In this idealised portrait, 
there is less than usual of that charm of 
colour so many preceding examples have pos- 
sessed, to assist in accounting for it. On this 
oceasion all its interest is consecrated in a sug- 
gestiveness of something more than meets the 
eye. 

" With far more outward cause for the effect, 
because there is so much more visibly expressed 
by consummate imitative and adaptative achieve- 
ment, Mr. Duncan’s epic of sky, sea, and land, 
with a flock of sheep, “ Overtaken by the Tide” 
(120), must be pronounced as nearan approach 





loss of solidity and force: another, entitled 
“ Book-lore” (207), is as careful and complete, 
though from the student’s occupation, it is not 
so striking, with all its crimson and scarlet 
fifteenth century draperies, as the animated 
artisan of Elizabeth’s time. 

“Le Chant’ d’Amour” (72), by Mr. E. Burne 
Jones, offers less opportunity for cavil than some 
previous works not to be so easily understood ; 
for the poetry of its colour condones to some ex. 
tent its weak drawing, and will gain for him 
additional admirers by the strange, yet un. 
deniable charm it possesses. Mr. Walter Goodall’s 
Good Nun relating “ The History of the Cross” 
(84) to the children of a Brittany peasant, is a 
long step in the right direction. Exception may 
be taken to its extreme prettiness and too clean 
appearance, but it is a very pleasing and clever 
drawing. 

Of Mr. John Gilbert’s Shakspearean illustra. 
tions, and still more enunciative expositions of 
autographic characteristics and resources, it need 
only besaidthat the one—beinga military pageant 
—most favourably representing him, represents 
likewise King Henry V. at “Agincourt” (137) 
receiving the humbled herald after the battle, 
| who asks permission for the French to sort and 
| bury their dead. The groups are skilfully com- 





to perfection in art as this particular appliance posed, and the knights, soldiers, horses, arms, 
of it would admit of; and Mr. Dodgson’s “ Pas-|and armour have provided the best possible 
toral’’ (125), with Mr. George A. Fripp’s “‘ View | material for making very apparent a proverbial 
of Streatly, from the Pathway between Cleve dash and vigour of execution. Not nearly so 
é (36), share in culminating all, much at home in comedy as in the chivalric 
drama—common success seems almost incom. 

Mr. Frederick Taylor is still faithful to his patible, —- “The Marriage of Katherine and 
hunting appointments. “Calling Hounds out of Petruchio” (33), or rather their departure for 
Cover” (16) is very like scores of the like; and | the honeymoon after it,—is inferior in its con. 
if it be“ A Return from Hawking” (276), or “A | ception, and is not one of Mr. Gilbert’s best 


Mill and Goring” 
that is most exquisite in the collection. 


(296), that brings him back, | examples. 


for building cheap dwellings for the poorer Highland Drove 
classes, the want of which is much felt. The 


capital subscribed is 300,000 florins (25,0001.), 
and the period of their incorporation is to last 
for seventy-seven years. 

Jerusalem.—The Tyroler Stimmen contains an 
account of the recent discovery of a subterra- 
nean chapel, near the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It is the one often mentioned by 
ancient writers as that of Maria Minor, founded 
during the reign of Charlemagne, and to which 
was attached a convent for Benedictine nuns, 
and a residence for female pilgrims. It had 
often been searched for, but always in vain. The 
present discovery is entirely due to the energetic 
researches of Signor Carlo Guarmani, director 
of the French post-office at Jerusalem. The 
church contains three aisles, separated by rows 
of pillars, and terminating in separate apsides. 
The centre is spanned by a dome, under which 
are still visible the oratories of the nuns. Though 
entirely covered by the soil, which has now been 
carefully removed, the building has suffered no 
injury to any extent, and is still nearly perfect. 

Athens.—In the Theatre of Bacchus, at the foot 
of the Acropolis, the excavations carried on by the 
Archzxological Society have led to the discovery 
of several interesting antiquities, amongst which 
is a stone on which are engraved, at full length, 
the privileges and concessions enjoyed by the 
actors engaged to perform in that theatre. They 
will be published in one of the next numbers of, 
the Journal of the Athens Archwological Society. | 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tuls, the sixty-second Exhibition of the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours, differs but little 
from a long list of antecedents; scarcely more 
than in the respective degree of success its older 
members have attained in re-asserting or not 
their several claims to undisputed excellence ; 
for new names seem to impart to it no novelty of 
production, or none of sufficient distinctiveness 
to vary perceptibly its uniform character, as 
high as ever, or to affect its aggregate sameness 
of aspect. Its glory, as of old, subsists in the 
landscapes ; indeed, the supremacy of this de- 
partment, the wonderful accomplishment of its 
professors, almost annihilates the restricted 
efforts of the figure-painters, who so frequently 
by the power and propriety with which they can 
give vitality to a head, or the study of single 
personations, provoke a complaint that such 
should not be more profitably employed; and in 
cases where no further evidence is needed of an 
ability to deal with narrative subject-matter, that 
it should be allowed to remain dormant, as if pur- 
pose were an unnecessary consideration for the 
artist when practising in this medium, and to 





he is always fresh in colour, and quite inimitable 
in his way. Equally true to himself is Mr. Carl 
Haag, with his clear, bright Oriental studies. See, 
for example, “In the Sugar Plantations” (12), 
and “A Family of Wandering Arabs” (23), 
consisting of Paterfamilias blowing a merry tune 
from his pipe, as he conducts across the desert 
his armful of domestic happiness and modicum 
of parental anxiety) upon acamel’s back. The 
head of “ A Copt Lady ” (6) is very delicate and 
beautiful. His principal drawing, “ The Ancient 
Vestibule to the Southern Entrance, beneath the 
Temple Area, Jerusalem” (149), with an assem- 
blage of Eastern people in very picturesque and 
richly-coloured costumes, is one of the most 
important contributions to the exhibition. 

Mr. F. Smallfield, than whom none show more 
improvement amongst the associates, has a very 
finished performances to testify how far elabora- 
tion can make valiable an ordinary episode of 
every-day fact, “A Girl with Raspberries” 
(19), with a background of the fruit-canes and 
hollyhocks, is as unpretentious and agreeable as 
a similar work, “A Bouquet” (25), by Mr. F. 
Walker, is the reverse. Without denying the 
rare appreciation of broad general effects, and 
sense for colour, so evident in this, there is an | 
objectionable assumption of looseness—rather | 
than freedom—in the manner with which it is | 
wrought, calculated to mislead others besides | 
the artist, though degenerating as it does into | 
positive slovenliness. It will annoy, at least, as 
many as it delights. It would appear to be com- 
paratively easy to obtain a general approach to 
truth, if no other intention were allowed to 
interfere; and in thet case photography would 
become auxiliary, anid furnish all the assistance 
needed ; but direct imitation, though sometimes 
one of its most essential requisites as a means, 
can never be accepted for the only thing need- 
ful in a picture, especially if it happen to be 
short-sighted, or to overlook that which is best 
worth the copying in favour of what may be of 
far less value. There is nothing in this sketchy 
production to betoker: that selection and refine- 
ment were at all wor:h consideration in treating 
so homely an incident as tying together flowers 
for a nosegay, just grathered in the garden of a 
pink-tiled cottage, with nasturtiums, Canterbury 
bells, sweet-williams, a corduroyed gardener, a 
sandy-haired little girl—apparently blind,—and 
a smaller boy with sccentric legs, for leading 
points; so the result is as amazing as some of 
the accidental combinations of bright hues to be 
seen in a kaleidoscoje. Mr. Walker has made 
some beantiful designs for book illustration that 
are chiefly remarkabl» for those very qualities 
the present emanation stands most in need of. 

Mr. J. D. Watson’s brilliant and well-drawn 
study of a Musical Instrament-maker examining 
a violin, about which there is “ Something 


Mr. F. W. Topham is not seen to the greatest 
advantage in “The Gipsies’ Toilet” (128), 
Though the size of the figures has made great 
demands upon his academic acquirements, and 
been well responded to, the results are scarcely 
equal to the pains taken for securing them. The 
fair daughter of a dusky race is charming 
enough to look upon; but the enlarged scale, 
whilst increasing the difficulties of delineating 
the subject, tends to make it insufficient in 
interest to call for such conspicuous immortality, 
As a specimen of executive ability, it will, how- 
ever, have a special value attached to it; but 
there are not many who could prefer it to one of 
those dramatic incidents, or an illustration of 
Irish character, or little domestic episodes, with 
which Mr. Topham’s name is ever associated. 

We can but briefly note for examination,— 
(14) “ Llyn-y-Dinas,” by C. Davidson; (26) 
Mont St. Michel,” by Collingwood Smith; (46) 
‘* Interior of St. Stephen’s, Vienna,” by S. Read ; 
(126) “Returning from Kirk,’ by Alfred P. 
Newton; (156) “ In Memoriam,” and (271), “A 
(dear) Child,” by E. Lundgren; (167) “ Nora,” 
by G. P. Boyce; and (268) “The Valley des 
Moulins, Amalfi,” by Paul J. Naftel. 





GENERAL EXHIBITION OF WATER 
COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
EGYPTIAN HALL. 


Ir is at such times when members of the 
societies are enjoying their exclusive privileges ; 
when the announcement of the well-known name 
is the certain presage of the often admirable but 
too easily to be identified emanation subscribed 
with it; when the wish for something approach- 
ing change,—something to distinguish one year’s 
production from that of another, and picture- 
galleries from auction-rooms, reaches nearly to a 
craving,—that attention will be directed to a 
source that would, could, or should promise 
relief, 

The General Exhibition of Water-colour Draw- 
ings, with its one peculiarity,— and what a 
pleasant distinction it is, that of a mutative 
appearance in what may, for the time, constitute 
its attractiveness,—so long as it maintains its 
present position, will grow in favour propor- 
tionately with the degree to which the original 
intentions of those who promoted the undertak- 
ing are adhered to. The only fear is that these 
may by-and-by be lost sight of, and another 
“‘Society”’ emerge from it, and to its rnin; or, 
from causes easily foreseen, that it may become 
one by analogy if not in name, 

The unexpected amount of ability displayed 
this year, as well as last, on the walls of the 
Dudley Gallery—nearly as astounding as most 





Wrong” (2), is admirable for its finish, without 





of the “sleight of hand” performances of another 
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nature that Wizard Stodare exhibits in its 
neighbourhood,—encourages a belief that the 
supply of excellent drawings would always equal 
the demands of the occasion; though depending 
as it must upon incidental assistance, the success 
of future collections must necessarily be as varied 
as the means acquired to contribute to it, and 
very much influenced by the confidence earned 
by those on whom the onerous task of ‘arrange- 
ment and management devolves. However, so 
long as the annual results show such laudable 
evidenee of administrative judgment as the 
present one does, all expressions of opinion may 
determine in one of congratulation to the com- 
mitteeand to all who. have so ably seconded them. 
Amongst these Mr. Calderon deserved special 
acknowledgment, for he has gone out of his way 


London society, by Miss Adelaide Claxton ; 
““The wounded Dove” (242), by Miss R. Solo- 
mon ; “ The Leisure Hour” (829) ty Miss "Bien 
Gilbert ; and a praiseworthy if only partially 
successful rendering from La Vita Nuovo, 
“Dante Aleghieri” (484), ‘by “Miss Florence 
Claxton, provide good evidence that the ladies 
are well represented. 

By far the majority, the numerous landscapes, 
inclade ‘many that would reflect great credit 
in any collection, and show a proficiency very 
indicative of the extent to which this branch 
of art-culture prevails. To mention all ‘that 
deserved commendation would go near to ex- 
haust the catalogue, but we take some that 
come in rotation as a sample of the rest. 
Mr. Albert Goodwin’s “Aspen Trees in Au- 


~ 





as far as he conveniently could, in producing an| tumn” (27), one of several vigorous and richly- 
oil picture painted in water-colour, or water-colonr | coloured examples; “The Greyfriars, Edinburgh” 
painted in oil—it matters little which, since the | (44), by Mr. Harry Johnson; “‘The Thames, 
workmanship is eminently charaeteristic of his | from Hambledon Lock” (104), by Mr. George 
forcible style; and if “La Fontaine” (293) is rather | Mawley ; and “A Pine Wood” (284), by the 
dryer ‘than would perhaps have been the case | same; “ Orchard in Spring Time ”’ (130), by Mr. 
had. water been the painter’s usual-element, ithe \C. Earle ; “‘ Gloaming, Isle of Arran” (163), by 
drawing of the drawer—a peasant woman of | Mr. Walter H. Paton, R.S.A.; “A Beech Wood” 
Arles—though the figure is invested with no, (171), one of several as conscientious and truth- 
particular grace of attitude or natural fascination, | ful, by Mr. Arthur Ditchfield; “A Mountain 
is beautiful at least in academic respects; a| Road at the Trossachs” (184), by Mr. J. J. 
reconmendation that, with brilliant sunlight and | Bannatyne; “ Weed Gathering” (250), ‘by Mr. 
agreeable colour to @asist at, eompensates ‘for "T. Green ; “ Under the Willows” (252) by Mr. 
whatever amount of mere feminine delicacy may K. Halswell, R.S.A.; “A Winter’s Morning (319), 
be thought at first sight to be wanting. Tosay by Mr. Vicat Cole; “Early Snow at Pen-y- 
more in its favour, the production is as singular Gwryd”’ (337), by Mr. L. C. Livett; “ Abinger 
as it is good. Mill Pond, Surrey” (345) and others, by Mr. 
Mr. Lamont, who has lately been elected an Frank Walton; and “Sunset near Tintagel, 
associate member of the Parent Society of Cornwall” (492), by Mr. C. R. Aston. 
-ainters in Water-colours, has here proved his Though conventional and pretty, Mr. W. S. 
claim to the enrolment by a conspicuous instance Coleman’s views on the Thames are acceptable 
of his accomplishment in the art, that would for a charm they have, if partly borrowed ; 
seem to notify him already an adept. In witness “ Near Medmenham” (498), and “On 
“Bored to Death” (192), he epitomises the dis- the Thames, near Mill End” (651). Miss H. C. 





content and vexations of a spoilt and petted Coleman’s studies of dead birds and little bits of 


beauty, who, as wife or only daughter, cannot still life are as exquisite as ever, and bear the 
sympathise with the old gentleman a cruel fate closest scrutiny. A clever cattle composition, 
has assigned her for companion; and whilst he by Mr. Basil Bradley, entitled, “ Evening” (93), 
finds amusement enough in books, and reads and Mr. Beverley’s dashing scenic marine sub- 
choice extracts to his visitor—an old abbé as un- jects are of the items that cannot be overlooked ; 
interesting as himself—the charming victim of neither will be the careful work that Mr. Macquoid 
circumstances expresses her disapprobation, and has bestowed on some continental architectural 
indulges in airs of impatience she finds it im- drawings; for, though unobtrusive compared 
possible to restrain. This subject suggests a with similar materials treated entirely differ- 
French origin in more than its incident, for it is ently, for instance, Mr. Arthur Severn’s “ Notre 
French in method as well as matter, indicating Dame, Paris’ (86), with a gorgeous sunset effect, 
an apprehension of the most refined comedy in they have picturesqueness without sacrifice of 
its relation to actual occurrence with the rare fidelity. 

ability of conveying the least demonstrative 
phases of it with their full meaning, but without 
vulgar exaggeration. 

Another work that will corroborate the sup- 
position that Mr. Lamont will do greater things 
yet, “ Sunlight and Shade” (112), is remarkable 
chiefly for the centre figure of a young Spanish 
girl, who needs to be a little taller to be quite as second sessional meeting in connexion with the 





OBSTACLES TO THE PROGRESS OF 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


delightful as the colour employed in representing Architectural Museum was held in the theatre 


her; the rest is rather weak and commonplace. of the’ Geological Museum, Jermyn-street, to 
Mr. E. W. Russell’s “ Piscator” (326), or hear a lecture on the existing obstacles to the 

Izaak Walton returning after an angling excur- progress of Gothic architecture in England, by 

sion laden with spoil, is an illustration of one of Mr. F. 8. Powell. Mr. A. J. B. Beresford Hope, 

his own songs, that partly accounts for a very M.P., presided. 

“burning sky” indeed. Taking exception to| Mr. Powell commenced by saying that if he 


this ultra-blazing brightness, the composition , were to describe the obstacles to the progress of | morality; while between 


has capital points in it, and, regarded as a whole, | Gothic architecture in England, in the age from 
she effect, though pitched some keys too high for which we have not yet won entire artistic 
the effect, gh p 5 g I 

harmony, is cleverly sustained. 


To Mr. George Thomas’s “ Sunday Morning definition every obstacle which the ignorance of | cherub perched up aloft proclaiming his 


(Coburg) ” (260) ;Mr. Raymond Tucker’s “Prawn | man can create, the perversity of a race can 
Catchers” (273); Mr. John Richardson’s care- | devise, or the ingenuity of obstinacy can oppose. 
fully drawn but natural-looking rustic studies ;| The architects were unteaching, the people were 
Mr. Arthur H. Marsh’s skittle-players, ‘ Now | untaught, the workmen neither possessed know- 
for the King” (227); Mr. Frank Nowlan’s ledge nor were willing to receive instruction. 
little sugar-pilferer “ Caught in the act” (351); But what of architecture in 1865? All argu- 


bill and your buildings to the country and the 
generation. Your native style, in the hand of 
‘thetruly ‘skilled isa rentio and ‘kindly ‘mother ; 
in the hand of the peasant and the man of 
meagre resources, an angular stepmother, severe, 
stiff, and urbending. ‘Prom cathelral to toffer ; 
from municipal hall to peasant’s home, the old 
was vigorous yet natural, speaking out thenative 
tongue. The contrast is strange with the’terms 
of the modern revival: chamfers within cham- 
fers, mould within mould; chamfers warring 
with mould, mould retaliating in ceaseless 
hostility the antagonism of the fatteningéhisel. 
Modern Gothic, in many instances, is no @6thic 
at all; but a thin caricature and a silly bur- 
lesque. Love, ardent and warm, does not of 
necessity burn towards your heart-breaking, for- 
tune-consuming church, or municipal strueture. 
The masculine outline, the detail conterit and 
reposing in comely grace, the grandeur of mass, 
the delicacy of subordinate elements, each tend- 
ing to the harmony of the whole. Popular 
sympathy and mature knowledge would weleome 
| with eagerness those who satisfy a need widely 
| felt, and furnish that which is not the less desired 
| because the want is not expressed in the precise 
| phrases of professional speech. The work of the 
| past was meant to last; perhaps we do not tean 
ours to last. Thesystem of leas¢holds is aflverse 
to permanence ; the doctrine of small profits and 
| quick returns is adverse to it; the flighty saying 
that posterity has done nothing for us is adverse ; 
| and ugliness, the inevitable condition of modern 
| society, is adverse. Not all the blame to the 
| architects: our luxurious and gold-cursed age, 
our modern comforts, our rapid changes, our 
crinoline—all are to blame. Could you adapt a 
factory to the true Gothic? If anarchitect pro- 
posed to a manufacturer a Medizval style for his 
factory or warehouse, the manufacturer would 
speedily Medizevalise him off his premises. 
Other obstacles are new materials, new tiles, new 
marbles, new metals, new colours. The absence 
| of foreign travel and observation is an obstacle ; 
so are modern pictures, which are mere decep- 
tions, because the scale is usually inaccurate; and 
photographs which puff people up with the 
inflation of imaginary knowledge. Workmen 
are too mechanical, at first apt to an exaggerated 
perfection of details, but found soon to drop that. 
| As to restorations, the lecturer would rather see 
|churchwarden pulpits, reading - desks, clerks’ 
| desks, organs, pews, stoves, and draughts, than 
a trim new old church with every feature of 
|antiquity for ever eradicated. Next in the 
| funereal procession of obstacles, of resistances 
|not conservative, but revolutionary, march the 
| spectral figures of competitions—a terrible band. 
| Each town bears the fruit of modern competi- 
|tion. Why tell of halls costly but not artistice— 
| pretentious, not structural; of churches with 





On Wednesday evening, the 25th ult., the| cathedral features reduced to dainty debility, 


| with ambitious mimicry of that which the gran- 
;deur of genius conceived, and which nothing 
| but infinite pettiness could degrade ? How are 
English landscapes deformed by institutions for 
| youths of both sexes, boys and girls being duly 
| placed in two wings separated with the fullest 
| regard to arithmetical proportion, and the most 
}entire obedience to the dictates of the purest 
the wings is a central 
| structure, possibly chapel, possibly library, most 
| probably dining-hall, and in midstamarvelof slate, 


emancipation, he should comprehend in his; and wood, and iron—all wire and spire—a very 


ls} 


al 


giddy air the virtnes of the self-denying com- 


| mittee and the ceaseless industry of the im- 
| perishable, perpetual, and, to all good and vir- 
|tuous men, wholly inevitable and irrepressible 
| secretary. Such are the obstacles, as the lec- 


turer views them, to the progress of Gothic 


Mr. J. E. Hodgson’s “ Monks fishing in the trout | ment was summed up in the words “ Spirit of | architecture. 


Stream near the Monastery ” (368), though like | the age.” Let them in all piety and awe make 
Mr. Wynfield’s “First Shot” (517), it is rather | their obeisance to the rival spirit of ancient age, 
black and heavy ; as well as to Mr. H. 8S. Marks’s | : 





“Orpheus” (525), and Mr. John Burr’s “ Morn- | spiritual majesty. He was thoughtful, reverent, 


| ‘The Chairman said he differed from the lecturer 
|on some points. His learned and eloquent friend, 


upproach his sacred temple, and do homage to his | after arguing in favour of Gothic, pulled up, and 


| said that after all we could not have Gothic at 


) 1 was /| this day, and he instanced a Manchester mann- 


ing and Evening” (642), a brief allusion must tender, and gentle, cared for men and 
serve as an acknowledgment of their several worshipped by mankind. 
merits. 

Some very excellent drawings of Eastern per- 
sonages, by the late Mrs. Charles Newton, par- 
ticularly that of “A Jewess of Smyrna” (79), 
meditating as she walks through a cemetery, 
are instinctively artistic, and have an interest 
attached to them apart from the qualities that 
elevate them, because they must be too few. Miss 
E. Martin’s lady in Venetian costume, alarmed | and ease. 
by “A Footstep” (26), whilst surreptitiously 
employed; “The ‘Tapestry Chamber” (85), 


haunted by the ghosts of departed damsels, who | quences our love for indigenous architecture. 
Have sympathy with your kind and adapt your 





appear anxious to learn the last fashions of 


3ut spirit though he | factory—the owner of which, if any architect 
was, he had earthly, gross, and carnal properties ;| proposed to Medizvalise it, would Medizvalise 
and if they had strikes in 1865, were there no| that architect off the face of the earth. What 
cakes and ale in 1365, or amid the architectural | did they mean by Gothic? Gothic was simply 
| purity of 1265? The spirit of the age must| one of those slang phrases,—they would pardon 
bear no blame; bnt all blame on the spirit | him, but the world was led by the nose by slang 
moving within each one of us—the spirit of con-| terms, and “ Gothic” was one of them. 
tempt for the past, of presumption, of ignorance | example, a gentleman who wished to give the 
professing knowledge, of carelessness, luxury, | utmost freedom to all calls himself a Conserva- 
And here, some short entreaty to| tive; another gentleman, who might be jealous 
practising architects: strew not our path, he | of the due prominence of others in the country, 
said, with thorns; punish not with penal conse- | calls himself Liberal. Conservative and Liberal 


For 


were slang terms. The word Gothic was such a 
term, and even his friend Mr. Powell had been 
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THE HAMPSHIRE BANK, SOUTHAMPTON. 


led by it to confound Gothic with a past age and 
old fashion. The word “ Gothic” meant either 
the architecture of the ancient Goths, or it was 
simply a term of art, or a slang term, which was 
the same thing, meaning a certain school of 
architecture in which the articulations of the 
building came more forcibly before the eyes of 
men than in the architecture of the Romans. 
Gothic architecture was the architecture that 
showed the true articulations of a building, and 
it was just as suited to a Manchester mill as any 
other style—even more suited. It suited the | 
aspect of such a building, and it suited the | 
machinery, because machinery was real and 
showed its object. A mill building, which the 
owner would acknowledge to exactly suit his 
pocket and the convenience of the work that 
goes on in a mill, would be as truly Gothic in 
style as could be conceived. Hehad touched on 
the point in order to show his agreement with 
the general scope of the lecture, and that the 
term Gothic meant the practical common-sense 
architecture of the nineteenth century. He 
proposed the hearty thanks of those present to | 


Ws. Dinernll 
Mr. Powell. 





RESTORATION OF WESTMINSTER 
CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


On the vote of 7,000/. for the repair of the 
Chap*er-house at Westminster being asked for 
in the Civil Service estimates, Mr. Beresford 
Hope said that this was a very moderate vote for 
the restoration of the most beautiful and 
venerable ecclesiastical monument in England. 
It was a building in which that house sat for | 
300 years. The restoration would be entrusted 
to an eminent architect. He believed that 
people of all religious persuasions were desirous | 
that the Chapter-house should be restored. 

Mr. Alderman Salamons said that as all reli- 
gions approved of the proposed restoration, he 
heartily gave his consent. 

Mr. Cowper explained that the building 
belonged to the Government, and that it had 
been used for many years as a record office, but 
was no longer wanted for that purpose, as the 
new building in Fetter-lane provided for all the 


wants of a record office. It was the duty of the | 


Government to repair the building, and to restore 
it to its pristine beauty. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he could 


@ 





the question of what use should be made of this 
building in fature. The architect to whom the 
task of restoration would be committed was 
Mr. Scott. He had already, on his own respon- 
sibility, made very considerable progress in the 
restoration of the Chapter-house. 

The vote was agreed to. 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Art the meeting, April 25th, the chairman, Mr. 
Gordon M. Hills, announced that Lord Boston 
had accepted the office of president for the 
ensuing year. 

After a number of exhibitions had been made, 
a paper on “Chelsea and Chelsea People,’ by 
the Rev. J. Blunt, was read and illustrated by 
Mr. Henry Hockey Burnell. 

Mr. Blunt first discussed the etymology of the 
name, and pointed to the probability of Chelsea 
being derived from cealc, chalk, and hyd or 


| hythe, a harbour, and that this hythe was used 


for landing chalk, and so had given a name to 
the place. Also, that it was at Chelsea that two 
important councils were held under Offa, king of 
Mercia. The histories of its important inha- 
bitants and its mansions were treated at some 
length, commencing with that of Sir Reginald 
Bray (fifteenth century), including those of Sir 
Thomas More and the successive owners of his 


| house ; of Danvers House, Essex House, Shrews- 
| bury House, the Bishop of Winchester’s Palace, 
|}and Chelsea Palace, or Henry VIII.’s Palace, 


&c., down to the present time or date of the 
demolition of the buildings. The Rev. John 


| Bowstead, visitor, commented on the derivation 


of the name of Chelsea, which he thought indi- 
cated an island in a marshy district. 








EDINBURGH. 


Tue Buccleuch Church is now in course of 
being repaired and altered, under the direction 
of Mr. David MacGibbon, architect. The build- 
ing was erected about a century ago, and is not 
only hideously ugly, but defective in construction. 


It originally consisted of an oblong block, to | 


which a north transept was afterwards added. 


not express the satisfaction it gave to the Govern- | The present form is to be retained, and a Gothic 
ment to witness the favourable reception of this | character given to it, and the interior is to be 


vote by the House. The Government had not | 
felt it to be their duty in any way to enter into street, is to be taken down, and reconstructed in | 





re-arranged. The east elevation, towards the | 
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the form of a pointed gable, with a cross at the 
apex, and a three-light window in the centre, 
flanke? by two single-light windows. A pro- 
jecting porch will afford access to the body of 
the church. 

The Potter-row United Presbyterian church, 
a building without any architectural pretension, 
and situated in the back slums of a densely- 
populated district, has been disposed of to a 
type-founder, whose premises adjoin it, and a 
new church is to be erected at Newington, at a 
cost of 5,0001., from designs by Messrs. Peddie & 
Kinnear, architects. 





THE HAMPSHIRE BANKING COMPANY’S 
PREMISES, SOUTHAMPTON. 


Ovux engravings this week are a ground-plan 
and view of the Hampshire Banking Company’s 
premises, in the High-street of Southampton. 
The building is on the site of the old bank, and 
occupies a frontage of 43 ft.8 in. One of the 
instructions to the architect was to the effect that 
the upper or attic story of the orignal building, 
with the roof, should remain; and this direction 
has been observed in the actual work. The 
banking-room, as will be seen by the plan, is 
60 ft. by 27 ft., and it is 21 ft. in height. The 
rooms left standing form, as they did befere, the 
attic story, and are over the front portion of 
the bank. The back wall of this story is car- 
ried on a wrought-iron girder, placed level with 
the ceiling of the banking-room. The ceiling 
has moulded ribs and large panels. To give 
light to the end of the room furthest from the 
windows, some of the panels are filled in with 
rough sheet-glass. The light to these is ad- 
mitted through skylights in the roof of this por- 
tion of the plan, where part of the covering is & 
lead flat. The flat is raised about 6 in. above 
the surrounding roof, and the sides are filled in 
with cast-iron gratings for ventilation. The 
glass panels, too, are placed on ornamental air- 
gratings, which rest on the ribs of the ceiling. 
The banking-room is lighted at the front by five 
windows, two of them belonging to the ground 
story, and three to the story above. The two 
lower lights have fixed sashes, and the three 
upper lights have casements opening inwards ; 
and there are outside Venetian blinds, which, 
when not required, are drawn up behind the 
air-gratings, which appear in the view, and are 
over the middle range of windows. The lower 
windows are fitted with Bannet’s revolving 
iron shutters. There is a gallery all round 
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THE HAMPSHIRE BANK, SOUTHAMPION.——Mrk. R. CritcuLow, ArcuitEect 


the banking-room, 3 ft. wide, and 10 ft. 
from the floor. It is used for the deposit 
of old books, &c., and is approachabie by 
the directors’ staircase, and by a private passage 
from the directors’ room. 
banking-room is the manager’s room, 18 ft. 
6 in. by 14 ft., and 11 ft. in height. It is lighted 
by a lantern, which has two of the vertical 
lights hung on pivots. The staircase to the 
directors’ room is approached by a passage 4 ft. 
wide, divided from the bank-room by mahogany 
framing 5 fc. 6 in. in height, and forming a pri- 
vate passage to the manager’s and directors’ 
rooms. There is a room for the manager’s 
clerk, and there is a private room for the direc- 


At the end of the , 


tors; and over these rooms and the passage is 
the directors’ room, or board-room, abont 30 ft. 

by 18 ft., and 14 ft. in height, lighted by three 

windows which overlook the garden. In con- | 
nexion with this room is a lavatory. The clerks’ 
lavatory is in the basement. The basement 
story is divided into fire and burglar proof well- 
ventilated strong rooms; and it and the bank- 
ing-room are heated by hot water. The hall and 
kitchen shown form part of the residence. One 
aim of the architect in designing the High-street 
front, and to suit the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, has been to give as much height as | 
possible to the portion below the enriched string- 

course, by carrying up the jamb-moulds of the 


| strong iron palisade, not shown in the view 


middle tier of windows so as to include the 
gratings. The materials are Bath stone an 
serpentine. The centre columns of the 
windows and their capitals are of cast iron. 





encloses the whole front. All the interior fit- 
tings of the bank and the porch are of Spanish 
mahogany French polished. he plan shows a 


passage which it was necessary to leave to } 


mises at the back, during a certain period of 


years. The building was designed and super 
intended in the execution by Mr. R. Critchlow, 


|of Southampton. Mr. Epps was the architect's 


clerk of works; Messrs. Bull & Sons were the 
builders. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the members of 
the Institute was held on Monday evening, at 
the House, in Conduit-street¢ 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. A. B. 
Beresford Hope, M.P., who apologised for being 
somewhat late in his attendance. He assured 
the meeting, however, that he-had been kept 
away by duty only towards the interests of ar- 
chitecture, as he had been detained in the House 
of Commons, where a discussion on architecture 
had taken place, and where he had spoken and 
voted on behalf of the grant for the restoration 
of the Chapter House at Westminster Abbey, 
which, he was happy to say, had been agreed to. 
The chairman said that this was the occasion on 


which they offered the right hand of fellowship | 


to, and conferred well-deserved honours upon, 
those who in future years were destined to sit in 
judgment on others, and bestow such rewards as 
they were now receiving. He then proceeded to 
present a series of prizes, as follow :— 


The Silver Medal of the Institute, with Five 
Guineas. 

To Mr. Charles Henman, jun., of Bedford Villas, 
Croydon, for a set of twelve drawings, two 
sketch books, and description of Finchdale 
Priory, Durham. Motto, “ Ad honoram.” 

To Mr. Arthur Baker, of Inkermann-terrace, 
Kensington, for a set of twelve drawings, 
sketches, and description of the East End 
and Ladye Chapel of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
Hertfordshire. Motto, “ Alta petens.”’ 


Commended. 

A set of seven drawings and description of 
Trinity (or Christ Church) Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, by Mr. Noble C. Colclough, of Glenville, 
Donnybrook, Dublin. Moito, ‘“ Honoris vir- 
tutis proemium.” 


The late Sir Francis EB. Scotts Prize of Ten 
Guineas. 

To Mr. H. Renault Mangin, of 26, Devonshire. 
street, Portland-place, W., fora set of twelve 
drawings for a Design for a Mansion. 
Motto, “ Study, Think, Labour.” 

The set of twelve drawings of a Design for 
School Residences—motto, “Serio” —by Mr. 
E. W. A. Atkins, of Hammond’s Cottages, 
Lea Bridge-road, Clapton, N.E., were com- 
mended. 

Student's Prize in Books. 

To Mr. J. S. Nightingale, of 42, Parliament- 
street, Westminster. 

The Pugin Travelling Fund was presented to 

Mr. Hubert Austin. 


of the duty he had to perform, viz. — the 
duty, as they all knew, of presenting her 
Majesty’s gold medal to that lover of architec- 


ture whom the Institute thinks most worthy | 


of that great distinction. He held it to be a 
great merit that that reward was not bestowed 
exclusively upon any particular class or group, 
but was given to persons of various kinds. 


—who had occupied the office of secretary —who 
had read papers to them, and joined in their 
discussions, and who was ever ready io give 
them the benefit of the information he possessed 


upon any subject that might come before them. | 
| consumers and others as to the failure of the 


He, therefore, felt that in presenting this gold 
medal to Mr. Matthew Digby Wyatt, they were 
bestowing it on one who was of them, and 
thoroughly one of them; but at the same time 
it was gratifying to know that the fame of that 
gentleman was not circumscribed within the 
four walls of the Institute. It was hardly neces- 
sary for him (Mr. Hope) to particularizethe various 
claims he had upon this society ; but he might 
mention the service he had performed at the 
India-House, and at the post-office, Calcutta, and 
the assistance he had rendered in the construc- 
tion of gigantic bridges in India. He regarded 
Mr. Wyatt as a most distinguished combination 
of the literary man with the architectural inves- 
tigator and practical administrator. He went 
to Italy, and on his return to this country he 
conveyed instruction upon various branches of 
art, and showed that architecture might 
be successfully combined with the internal 
decoration of buildings. When the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was projected, he was sent 


on a Government mission to Paris, in order} 





lof the 


| he had just received. 


| they had been previously elected. 
On the present occasion they were about to give | 
it to one who had long been amongst them | 





that he might obtain information as to the 
best mode of carrying out that Exhibition. 
Whatever questions arose, whatever struggles 
took place, whether failures or successes resulted, 
in regard to the Exhibition, yet there was one 
portion of the undertaking which justified them 
in applying to Mr. Wyatt the words sans peur et 
sans reproche. He played no unimportant part 
in the arrangement of that Exhibition, having 
been the regulating mind that stood beside the 
engineer, and gave him the benefit of his taste 
and experience. From that Exhibition sprang 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham ; and Mr. Wyatt 
became the chief organizer of an important and 
attractive mass of architecture. In the year 
1862, when the International Exhibition was 
undertaken, he was made one of the consulting | 
architects by that clever and amiable man who | 
was no longer among them ; and in that capacity | 
he contributed largely to the development of a | 








| Scheme which required a vast amount of labour | 


to carry it toa state of completion. But it was | 
not necessary for him (Mr. Hope) to dwell upon 


| the many services he had rendered to his pro- | 
|fession and to the public. 


Though still youag 
in years, he was old in the amount of labour he 
had done; and it was hoped that he would hus- 
band the large resources he possessed, and that 
he would continue to exercise that power and 
energy which he had long and successfully put 
in practice. He had the pleasure to hand to 
Mr. Wyatt the Royal Gold Medal for 1865. 

Mr. Wyatt, in returning thanks, expressed the 
great gratitude he felt at receiving so high a 
mark of distinction, and he was delighted to find 
that his taste had proved so congenial with that 
chairman. When he commenced his 
career in life, he laid down, certain principles 
to guide him, and he had endeavoured to pursue 
uninterruptedly a course which should enable him 
to increase his own knowledge and convey infor- 
mation toothers. His desire from the outset had 
been to learn to talk, to write, and to draw, 
and thus to qualify himself for a_ position 
in which he could be useful in the particular 
calling he had chosen. He was most thankful 
that he appeared to have secured the approba- 
tion of those who were fellow-workers with him- 


| self; and he was proud to think it was their vote 


which had bestowed upon him the great honour 
He was glad to have this 
opportunity of saying that he had often been 
benefited by the advice and instruction of others, 
and that to his brother he was indebted for the 
whole means of acquiring his profession. 

Professor Kerr then proceeded to deliver a lec- 
ture on the evidence of architects in respect to 
the obstruction of ancient lights with reference 
to recent cases in Courts of Equity. 

Professor Donaldson suggested that, as it was 


| now ten o’clock, the discussion on the subject of 


The Chairman said, he had now to proceed to | 


what he must consider the most honourable part | 
| vote of thanks should be passed to Professor 


lecture should be deferred till a future 
In the mean time he proposed that a 


the 
evening. 


Kerr for his interesting and valuable paper. | 
This vote having been agreed to by acclamation, | 
the business terminated. 

In the course of the evening Mr. Powell, M.P., 
and Mr. Ackroyd, were admitted as honorary 
members of the Institute —a position to which 


|late their connexion one 


| arbitrator, and he went through them s¢ 


and illuminating power : — Dr. Letheby, City of 
London ; Dr. Gibbon, Marylebone; Dr. Hillier, 
St. Pancras; Dr. Aldis, St. George’s, Hanover- 
square ; and Dr. Iliff, Newington. Mr. Hayward, 
engineer to the Corporation, also gave evidence 
as to the quality and cost of public lighting, 
Mr. Wilkinson, clerk to the Local Board of 
Walsall, gave very valuable evidence as to the 
great advantage accruing to consumers of that 
town, from the gas-lighting and manufacturing 
being under the control of the local authorities. 
The greatest anxiety seems to be displayed: the 
committee-room is crowded all day by gas con- 
sumers, directors, or shareholders, and others 
connected with the gas companies. Sir 
Thwaites, and many members of the Board of 
Works, are regular in their attendance to watch 
the proceedings. The array of counsel on behalf 
of the companies is something formidable. 


John 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 





SrrikeEs, which have hith been charac- 
teristic of town operatives, have now begun to 
spread to the rural districts. ittle while ago, 
a strike was threatened amongst the Scottish 


same kind has 





labourers, and now a strike of the 
occurred in England: at the Be: 





aSiire 


Peasemore, near Newbury, the whole of the men 
employed in some of the largest farms 
demanded an increase of ls. per week on th 
wages of 9s., and failing to get it they have 
refused to resume work. Many of 
have large families to support, on an averag 
ls. 73d. for each person. 

In the building trades the movement is by no 
means subsiding: on the contrary, it appears 
be extending. 

London.—The plasterers have had a del 
meeting in Bloomsbury, to consider the resolu 


tion of the masters, when a resolution “ That 
we accept the advance pr y the employ 

to 8d. per hour as the standard rate of wages o 
the trade; and we agree that the hours of labour 
shall be nine per day, from the 9th of November 








m 2 








to the 14th of February,’ was unanimously 
adopted. 

Bristol.—The operative stonemasons have con- 
sidered the masters’ offer of 20s. per week; 


namely, 5s. per day for the 
4s. for the broken day of Saturday, and 
refused to depart from their demand of 
for the first five days, and 4s. 2d. for Saturday. 
Wolverkhampton.—To the Court of Arbitration 
recently formed in this town between the builders 
and the carpenters and joiners there has now to 
be added one between the plasterers and builders. 
Previously their hours of labour, &c., had been 
governed by a code of rules which remained in 
force until the 4th of May this year. A meeting 
has now taken place between a deputation of 
the masters and a deputation of their plasterers, 
in the presence of Mr. Rupert Kettle, as umpire, 
to decide upon a code of rules hereafter to regu- 
with the other; all 
disputes to be settled by arbitration, and not by 
strikes. The code of rules that had for some time 
been in operation between them, was before the 


; 


first five days, and 





bs. 2d. 


| The arbitrator then read through the rules en- 





CITY CORPORATION GAS BILL. 
| 


THE Committee of the House of Commons now | 
sitting have continued to take evidence from | 


Metropolis Gas Act of 1860, and amongst them, 
Mr. Jeffrey, of the firm of Howell & James, 
Regent-street and Liverpool ; Mr. Maclure, Mac- 
lure & Macdonald, lithographers ; Mr. Johnson, 
watchmaker, Clerkenwell; Mr. Slater, Fore- 
street Warehouse Company; and Mr. Medwin, 
of Lombard-street and Regent-street, boot- 
maker, have given valuable evidence as to the 
bad supply, bad light, and injury done to goods 
from the presence of sulphur ; and Mr. E. Dresser 
Rogers was examined at length as to the pro- 
gress of the general discontent amongst gas 
consumers since 1850; the unfair application 
of the distributing system, and the manner in 
which the capital account and dividends were 
managed also. Messrs. Jebb & Arntz, of West- 
minster; Messrs. Hughes & Hedley, of London ; 
Clementhorpe, of Manchester; and Mr. Stevenson, 
of Manchester, gas engineers, were also examined 
specially upon the question of quality, and the 
gas - burners used for testing. The following 
medical officers were examined as to the purity 





; general trade application occurring in 


| joining arbitration for the future, and, explaining 
J g 


them, said that in the event of any dispute of 
the year 
when the 
would 


beginning with the Ist of May, 
rules would come into operation, they 
be settled by the delegates of the masters and 
men respectively then present, he (Mr. Kettle) 
as umpire, having a casting vote. But if the 
dispute should be of a personal character, then 
that an attempt to settle it should be first made 
by one master and one man chosen by the two 
disputants. By the terms of an old and but 
little known Act, he had arranged in the rules 
that an arbitrator's award might be enforced by 
the magistrates, and the Act referred to required 
that the enforcement should cost only fourpence. 
This Act had not been acted upon because i 
suited the interests of some employers to pro- 
ceed under the terms of the Masters and Servants 
Act. He, however, had the greatest possible 
objection to the Masters and Servants Act, for 
in it the treadmill was enforced as a punishment 
for men who offended under that Act. For busi 
ness purposes the rules he had gone through 
would now be the rules by which the relation 
between the plasterers of Wolverhampton 
their employers would be regulated up to M 
1867, unless any written ageement should 
come to between any of them, which was not 
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likely. A vote of thanks from both parties to 
Mr. Kettle was then passed. 
Birmingham.—Several meetings, which have 
been presided over by Mr. Thomas Lloyd, have 
been held in connexion with the building trades 
of this town. The bricklayers and their em- 





The masons’ labourers have had a meeting, when 
they agreed to petition for a reduction of their 
hours of labour ; also, that their wages might be 
increased from 19s. to 20s. a week. Building 
operations are now going on rapidly in Barnsley. 

Doicaster.—The carpenters and joiners are 


| candour and fair dealing on both sides, the result 


of which is that a thorough understanding has 
been come to, satisfactory to both parties, and 

yhich involves a rise in the wages of the work- 
men averaging 25 per cent. The request of the 
men for the shortening of their time to fifty-seven 


ployers having met, the notice of the operatives | ' seeking an advance of wages; and the brick- | hours per week (thus enabling them to enjoy a 


claiming an advance of 4d. per hour was read. 


| layers, who a short time ago were advanced to | half-holiday on Saturday), was at once and 


The other rules were not objected to, but as a| 30s. per week, are now engaged in an effort to | unanimously acceded to by all the masters about 


condition was imposed by the masters previous | 
to consenting to the increase, the meeting was 
adjourned until the 24th, to permit the opera- 
tives to consider the matter. On that day, after | 


pay the increased rate of wages, namely 6d. 
per hour, during the summer, on condition that 
the men left work at two p.m. on Saturdays, 
thus giving up the dinner-hour; and to pay a 
further increase of 1-8th of a penny during the 
winter. The operatives refused to agree to this. 
The chairman, after this refusal, said he could 
n0t vote for the increase of wages. Meetings 
of the employers and labourers were held on the 
13th and 24th ult. The notice of the labourers 
claiming an advance of }d. on the present rate 
of wages (4d. per hour) was read. After a long 
discussion, during which the chairman made a 
comparison with the wages paid in other towns 
in the Midland Counties and the state of the 
trade, he decided that he could not give his 
coating-vote for a further advance. 

Liverpool.—A meeting of journeymen carpen- 
ters and joiners has been held to consider a pro- 
posed advance in their wages, and other matters. 
The hall was crowded. Mr. George E. Leeves 
occupied the chair. The chairman said that a 
memorial was agreed to,on the 28th of September 
last, to their employers, applying for an advance 
of 6d. per day in their wages, in order to place 
them more on an equality with other branches 
of the building trade. The memorialists called 
attention to the high price of almost all the 
necessaries of life, and to the fat that their 
wages were 5s. per week lower than other 
branches of the building trade. They suggested 
that the advance should take place in the first 
week in May of thisyear. They had requested an 

nswer by the 20th of April, but the request had 
not been attended to. a deputation had been 
sent from the general suciety. They had that 
day waited upon several employers, and he was 
glad to hear they had been favourably received. 
A tontine had been established, but the com- 
mittee had deposited their money in a bank 
which had suspended payment. Mr. Atkins, a 
lelegate from Manchester, complimented the 
Liverpool employers upon the kind and cour- 
teous manner in which they had that day re- 
ceived the deputation. he employers, he had 
seen, were in favour of an advance of wages, 


| Saturdays. 


discussion, it was proposed by the masters to | 
| half holiday ; secondly, for an advance of 2s. per | 2 
labour; and what they asked ‘for was a uniform 


their general expression of opinion being that | 


they believed the joiners ought not to be behind 
the other branches of the building trade. He 
might also congratulate the Liverpool men upon 
obtaining the advance of 3s., for which they 


asked; he felt convinced they would have no, 


diff ficulty. The times and everything demanded 
such an increase. It was moved, “That unless 


the advance of 6d. per day and acknowledgment | 
of the working rules be given on the last night | 


in April, all joiners not receiving the same cease | 
work until the same be amicably settled.” Some | 


amendments more moderate were proposed, 
without effect, and the motion was adopted with 
applause. 


Saltburn-by-the-Sea.—The joiners and carpen- 


| ; : ° 
'the masons, which precluded this for the time | 


| being, should, as soon as existing agreements 


ters of this place have given notice that they | 


shall require an advance of 2s. per week, com- 
mencing from the 7th instant, and unless their 
demands be satisfied they will cease work. We 
understand the masters are divided in their 
opinions as to what will be the best course to 
pursue. The operatives are already receiving 
28s. to 30s. per week, and have the Saturday 
half holiday. 

Pontefract.—The journeymen joiners and car- 
penters recently asked the masters for an advance 
to 4s. per day, and the masters have agreed to 
the demand ; the present time to be 574 hours 
per week. 

Berisley.— About three months ago, the 
operative stonemasons of Barnsley applied to 
their employers for the hours of labour to be 
reduced from ten and a half to nine hours a day, 
on and after the Ist of May. They also requested 
that they might be allowed half-an-hour in place 
of twenty minutes to breakfast. The masters 
have agreed in the main to the proposals of the 
men. The only point now in dispute is the 
twenty minutes for breakfast, but it is expected 
that the differences will be amicably arranged. 


| cease work at one instead of at four o’clock on | 


and j joiners, the masters met to consider rertain | 
propositions made to them, viz. :—Firstly, that | 
the employers should be asked for the Saturday | 


week on the present rate of wages ; thirdly, that 
the current rate of pay be for the firt five days 
5s. per day, and on Saturdays 3s.; fourthly, that | 
a code of working rules should be drawn up and 
submitted to the employers; and fifthly, that 
notice be given for the above resolutions to come 
immodiately into operation. 

Middlesborough.—The building trade disputes, 
having reference to the joiners and bricklayers, 
still remain in statu quo. The masters have 
offered to pay the men by the hour, and in one 
branch, the joiners, the men have agreed to this, 
but the bricklayers say they shall refuse it under 
any consideration. The ship-building strike may 
be said to be at an end. 

Sunderland.—The journeymen painters are 
still on strike for the haif-holiday all the year 
round, the masters having promised it only for 
the summer months. The cabinet-makers have 
given their masters notice of their intention to 
cease work, unless an addition of 2s. a week is 
made to their wages. 

‘th Shields —The masons and bricklayers 
have sent in a notice to their employers for the 
nine-hours movement. They state that after 
the 4th of June next the hours of labour must 
be from half-past five in the morning to five 
o'clock in the evening. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—A large and influential 
meeting of master builders of Newcastle and 
district has been held. Mr. W. E. Jackson, of 
Newcastle presided, and there were also present 
representatives from Durham, Sunderland, South 
Shields, North Shields, Stockton, Middlesborough, 
Hartlepool (East and West), Darlington, Killing- 
worth, Walker, Wideopen, and Carlisle, the latter 
town being represented by Messrs. Charles Arm- 
strong and J. T. Cockburn. The object of the 
meeting was to consider the present stand which 
is being made by the operative masons, to obtain 
a reduction in the hours of labour, from ten to 
nine hours per day. After several resolutions 
had been moved and carried, favourable toa 
combination of the employers, it was resolved, 
“That a copy of the resolutions here agreed to 
be printed and forwarded to the secretary of the 
operative masons at each town here represented.” 
“‘That each town here represented form a local 
association, and forthwith join the General 
Builders’ Association, as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be completed.” “ Besides 


| 


joining the General Association, it is proposed that 


the towns here represented form themselves into 
one district association as well, to discuss local 
interests.” The next resolution was one to the 
effect that the builders of the towns there repre- 
sented, without omitting an agreement already | 
in force, pay their masons by the hour, and that 
those towns who had existing agreements with 


expired, admit and follow the payment by hour. 


| Several of the masters stated that they could | 


not see their way to vote in support of this reso- | 
lution, inasmuch as they were bound under an | 
agreement with their men, dated the Ist of! 
March last, and which would continue in force | 
until the Ist of March next. It was subse- 
quently resolved that the resolutions be printed, 
and copies of them sent to the secretaries of 
different operative masons’ associations in the 
district, and that on no account would any of | 
those present employ any of the men at present | 
on strike in Newcastle. It was also agreed to 
form local associations, and also that those local 
associations should join the General Builders’ 
Association at Birmingham forthwith. 

Dumfries —The master plumbers have met a 
memorial of the journeymen operatives in a very 
friendly spirit, having agreed to pay tae ad- 
vance craved in their memorial. The excite- 
ment which has existed in trade generally in 
Dumfries (in common with almost all other 
towns in Scotland) has happily come to an end. 
Several friendly conferences have been held be- 








twixt employers and employed, in a spirit of 


; . : 
As regards the operative carpenters | moulders in the two foundries, Maxwelltown 


four months ago. About three weeks ago, the 


| applied to their employers for an increase in their 
present wages of from 2s. to 3s. per week. 
Hitherto the men have been paid, some with 
23s., and others with 24s., for sixty hours’ 


wage of 26s. The employers were not prepared 
to recognise the principle of an equalization of 
wages, but endeavoured to compromise the 
matter by giving another shilling; to this the 
men refused to agree, and the result is that they 
have struck work. 

New York.—An eight-hours movement has 
been begun in New York, in which the carpenters 
and joiners take part. The more thoughtful of 
the operatives, and the employers generally, are 
against the movement. The master shipbuilders 
have resolved to stop work in their yards for six 
months at least, if the men strike for an eight 
hours’ day and present wages—4 dols. and 50 c. 
a day, with gold at 127, and living no dearer in 
paper than it is in London in coin, sirloin 
cuts of beef, for instance, at 25 and 30 cents a 
pound in currency. The shipping merchants 
have consented to sustain the ship-builders, and 
the feeling of the community is said to be against 
this eight-hours movement. 








ROYAL SURREY COUNTY HOSPITAL. 


On the 27th ult., the Bishop of Winchester cele- 
brated the inaugural ceremony of this institution, 
prior to its opening for the reception of patients 
on this Thursday. After this, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to uncover the bust of the late Prince 
Consort, which her Majesty had directed Mr. 
Theed, the sculptor, to execute, and had gra- 
ciously presented to the committee of the hospital. 
It is about two years and nine months since the 
foundation-stone was laid by Mr. Lewis Loyd, 
the then High Sheriff of the county, amid fee}- 
ings of hope, not unmingled, however, with doubt 
and hesitation. Since then the works have pro- 
gressed, and the hospital is now completed. The 
site is on the slope of the chalk range known as 
the “ Hog’s-back,” between Guildford and Farn- 
ham, within five minutes of the Guildford Rail- 
way station, and it was presented to the com- 
mittee by the Earl of Onslow. The building 
stands due east and west, and faces the south, 
and is surrounded by grounds. The main wards 
contain twenty-one beds each ; they are lighted 
by windows both on the north and south sides 


‘and at the ends. The committee seem not to 


have been inimical to glass, for we find that the 
window space is about the same as in the 
Vincennes Hospital, Paris, and the Herbert 
Hospital at East Woolwich. The financial state- 


| ment set forth that the cost of the building from 


first to last had been 15,0151., and of furnishing, 
2,0001.—together, 17,0151. The architect was 


| Mr. E. W. Sower, of Guildford; the contractor, 


Mr. W. Barnes, of Nutfield; the honorary trea- 


|surer is Mr. J. R. Shepard; and the honorary 


secretary, the Rev. C. R. Dallas. 








NEW BUILDING FOR THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 


THE civil service estimates this week included 
a vote of 20,0001. to defray the expense of erect- 
| ing a building for the use of the University of 
London. In asking for the money, Mr. Cowper 
explained that the site was on the northern side 
of the garden of Burlington House, and that the 
erection of the proposed building in these gardens, 
which extended over three acres, would not in 
the slightest degree interfere with the Royal 
Academy. Nothing had as yet been done as to 
the architect. 

Lord J. Manners said, he thought the Govern- 
ment was called upon to lay before the House 
some general scheme of the purposes to which 
Burlington Gardens and House were to be 
devoted. 

Sir C. O’Loghlen regretted that the site o 
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the university had not been fixed for the Thames | thirty-five. Deceased was at work on the | short , Socata = Chairman explained that it was 
. sys considered for the benefit of the Association that there 
Embaukm ent. : ; ; ; roof of a warehouse in William-street, when should in future be two vice-presidents instead of one. If 
Mr. Tite, while being very desirous of doing|the ladder slipped, and he was thrown first! this alteration of their constitution were agreed to, the 
anything to add to the beauty and completeness | on the poles of the scaffolding, and thence to | Association would have it in its power to offer the dis- 
of the Thames Embankment, could not see that | some iron-spiked railings below, on the top of | tinction of vice-president to gentlemen whose acceptance 
° ° . ° ’ 4 . | of it would enable them always to have either their presi- 
in this case they could improve upon the central | which he was so firmly fixed that it required | dent or one of their vice-presidents in the chair at their 
position of Burlington House for the uses of the | several men to remove him. One of the spikes | meetings. } 
university. A fine architectural building was| passed through his hand, and others through |, 7he ee een a we ove 
. . . oo . " ac seives in communication wi architects or 
not what was required, but a suitable place in | different parts of his body to the depth of three pod ti having the charge of interesting buildings or 
which to conduct the examinations of the uni-|or four inches. The jury returned a verdict of | works in the metropolis or its neighbourhood, with the 
versity. He considered there was ample space | “ Accidental death.” A coroner’s inquiry is | ¢* 5 ae sien Se pa members | B 
. . 1 a : Association to Visit them on Saturda erTnoons, a0 a 
for every purpose in Burlington Gardens. He | being held at Carshalton, relative to the deaths | jt was proposed to resume such visite early in the enuing 
did not think the erection of the building would | of six men by the fall of a railway bridgg, near | month. The Chairman also announced that the water- 
at all interfere with the Royal Academy. colour drawing class had been inaugurated ; and that the 














Button, over a new line of railway in course of | class for voluntary examination had held a prelimina 
. . Pa a prelim 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, Govern- | construction for the London and South Coast | meeting that evening, at which it was resolved to proceed, 


ment did not wish to crowd buildings together | Company, and ultimately intended to connect | and that the necessary officers would shortly be chosen. 

at any point more than was absolutely requisite ;| Portsmouth with their London terminus by a/ — rr none —— Poa report $ - bye gece 
. . . « Mite ‘ | @Xamination Class stating @ number of meetings whic 

but it must be remembered that the cost of buy-/| direct route. It is known as the Mitcham and | pad been held, the average attendance, &c., and the cir 

ing sites, if large open spaces were to be left | Sutton line, and, after crossing Mitcham Com- | cumstance that one of the five successful candidates who 

about each building, would be enormous. The | mon, it runs to the west of Carshalton and joins | a Bag sae wed ee = ip Royal Institate of 

oh" ; % . * 4s + . ole | British Architects beionge oO e class. 
case of the University of London was urgent in| the existing Epsom line, on the London side of |“ ‘yr. R. ©. Harris then read a paper on Mechanics as 


point of time, and he hoped the vote, which/the Sutton station. A deep cutting through | appliedto Architecture, which he illustrated with diagrams 
| on the drawing-board, 





only referred to the two frontages, would be/ chalk, about half a mile from the junction, ren- | 
| It was announced at the conclusion that the next draw- 


agreed to. | ders a bridge necessary for the public road. The 
Mr. Cowper said, the question had occupied | bridge was nearly completed some weeks since, 
much of his attention and the attention of Mr.| but a doubt of its stability was entertained in 


Pennethorne. Both fronts would be designed in | consequence of an extensive fracture in the brick- | 


conjunction between that gentleman and the) work showing itself, and reports were current 


' 

| ing in the class of design would be ‘a chimney-piece ;” 
and that at the meeting following that for general busi- 

| ness purposes, Mr. B. Ferrey would read a paper containing 

| suggestions to young architects for facilitating their 

correspondence with Chartered or Diocesan Church 

| Building Societies, with hints on some practical points. 


architect of the Royal Academy ; and the details | that the bridge was condemned, and that | 
of the inside buildings would be in harmony, | several workmen had been discharged from the | a 
but to be determined afterwards. work for refusing to endanger their lives by | 





THE BELFAST ALBERT MEMORIAL 





The vote was agreed to. 





NEW DOCK WORKS, SUNDERLAND. 


THE bridge across the Junction Entrance, 
being the first portion of the work in connexion 
with the new Hendon Dock, was opened on 
Wednesday, the 25th ult., by the chairman of the 
commissioners of the River Wear. The bridge, 


| working at it. Three labourers were employed | 


| with pickaxes in hewing away the chalk from the 
| sides, and three others were scraping the brick- 
| work preparatory to pointing. At this time, 
without any warning, the whole mass of brick- 
| work was torn asunder at the abutments, and 
| the six men were buried under 100 tons of dis- 
placed bricks. The contractor for the line is 
Mr. Joseph Turbank, of Newport, Monmouth ; 
and the construction of the bridges is underlet to 
Mr. Henry King, of Lower Norwood. 


which is of iron, is lifted off its supports by | 


means of a hydraulic press ; it works on a water- 
centre beneath the pivot of the bridge; after | 
being lifted about 2 in. it is swung round by | 
means of handles attached to each wheel-work. 
The total weight is about 100 tons; its length, 
110 ft.; span, 60 ft.; its breadth, 12 ft. 6 in.; 
depth of outside girders in centre, 5ft. The 
bridge, on being swung round, worked admirably. | 

These dock works, which have progressed 
favourably since the commencement, two years | 
ago, are expected to be ready for opening 
throughout on the 1st October next. They are | 
from the designs and under the direction of Mr. | 
Thomas Meik, the commissioners’ engineer. | 
Messrs. Sir W. Armstrong & Co., Newcastle, 
are the contractors for the machinery. 





COMPETITIONS. 


British Schools, Merthyr Tydvil_—Seventeen 
designs were received in competition for these | 
schools. The committee have selected those | 














TRADE LIBEL. 


Tus was an action (Bail Court), brought by 
the plaintiff to recover damages for a libel pub- 
lished by the defendant in a publication called 
The Operative Bricklayers’ Society Trade Circular 
and General Reporter. The defendant pleaded 


that he had published the article without gross | 


negligence, had made an apology, and he paid 
40s. into court. 


The plaintiff last year was engaged as foreman of the 
bricklayers at the Surrey Theatre, and he had so suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the respect and confidence of his 
fellow-workmen that they subscribed and presented him 
with a ring. The defendant was the printer and pub- 


lisher of this paper, which purported to be the represen- | 


tative of the Builders’ Society, and in that paper the 
defendant published the libel in question :— 
“*Notice.—At the Surrey Theatre the notorious Bil- 


borough is foreman of the bricklayers. Being no scholar, | 
| he is compelled to get a man (Howard) to read the plans | some of our peculiarities have obtained for us by no 
| for him, and he was the instrument of Bilborough. The 


clerk of the works, being always on the ground, was an 
eyesore to Bilborough, and it was determined to get the 
clerk of the works dismissed.” 

The libel charged the plaintiff with conspiring to get 


| CLOCK TOWER. 


| A CORRESPONDENT objects to our recent notice 
of this subject; and, in the course of a long 
| letter re-stating past proceedings, says,— 


| The article I am referring to concludes with what pur- 
ports to be an extract trom a Belfast newspaper, in which 
it is made to appear that Mr, Barre’s design admittedly 
did not comply with the “conditions of competition,” 
because it is now acknowledged that it will require 1,500/. 
in addition to the 1,800/. fixed by the “ conditions” to 
| complete it. That article does not justify the purpose the 
extract from it was designed to serve. The writer of that 
article referred to the circulation of a calumny, namely, 
that Mr. Barre’s design could not be constructed for 
1,8002. exclusive of the foundations, and that his friends 
| had subscribed to guarantee the contractors to the extent 
' of 1,5002. additional. This statement the writer denounces 
as devoid of the slightest shadow of truth; but he very 
legitimately argues that the persons who for base pur- 
poses circulated such falsehoods, by so doing unwittingly 
paid the highest tribute to the committee of selection and 
to Mr. Barre; for what higher compliment could be paid 
to the taste and judgment manifested by the committee in 
selecting Mr. Barre’s design, than to allege it was so 
superior to all others submitted, as to require, in the 
opinion of those who circulated the story, 1,500/., in addi- 
tion to the 1,800/., to complete it ? 
| This was arguing on the assumption that the story of 
| the private subscription, aud the alleged 1,500/. guarantee 
to the contractors, was true: it was an argumentum ad 
hominem, and was surely fair to expose the blundering 
| inconsistency of those who enviously sought to detract 
from the merits of Mr. Barre’s design ; but the extract, as 
given in your journal is grossly perverted to affirm as true 
j what you will perceive it was the main object of the 
article in the Banner to reprobate as calumnious and 
false. 
Sir, in Belfast we are rather a peculiar people, and 


means an enviable notoriety. What would you think in 
| England of gentlemen who would retain their seats on & 
committee especially formed to construct any given work, 
}and nevertheless openly avow their determination to 
| thwart and defeat the work by any means—fair or foul ? 


submitted by Mr. Samuel Hancorn, Newport, | the clerk of the works dismissed. The effect of the libel | Yet, sir, such I assure you is the exact case of some 


Mon., and Mr. Thomas, Landore, as the best. 








ACCIDENTS. 


A SINGULAR accident was reported by Baron 
Séguier at a meeting of the French Academy a 
few days ago. The zinc roof of an organ builder’s 
factory was struck by lightning during the storm 
of March 8th, and the electricity passed down 
& cast-iron waste-pipe, which was, however, 
broken near the ground. The current then left 
the iron pipe and struck a composition gas-pipe, 
which it instantly melted, at the same time 
setting fire to the gas which escaped. The flame 
was fortunately extinguished before any damage 
was done. M. Régnault said that, even if the 
pipe had not been broken, the electric force 
might have struck the lead pipe, since a perfect 
lightning-conductor must be prolonged until it 
comes into contact with damp earth. M. Pouillet 
expressed similar opinions, and pointed out the 
necessity of placing zixc roofs in connexion with 
the earth by means of a special conductor. M. 
Dumas stated that no less than three cases 
similar to that mentioned by Baron Séguier had 
occurred during the storm of the 8th of March, 
and that the municipal council was engaged in | 
investigating the subject in order to provide a| 
remedy for the danger. 

An inquest has been held at Newington on 


was that the men at the Surrey Theatre struck work and 
declined to go to work again unless the plaintiff was dis- 
missed, The contractor for the works found it necessary 
to remove the plaintiff from those works, and he sent him 
to other works in the country, about 60 miles from 
London. In reference to the defendant’s plea, it was 
urged that all this arose from a personal quarrel, and 
that this publication was not justified as having been pub- 
lished for the public interest. 

The Judge summed up. It could hardly be said that 
the defendant was guilty of malice, because he did not 
know the parties ; but could the jury acquit him of gross 
negligence, when the foreman of the defendant stated 
that he inserted everything that came from the secretary 
of the society ? 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tux ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday evening, the 20th ult., at the House, 
in Conduit-street. 

Mr. R. W. Edis in the chair. 

Mr. G. W. Drinkwater, of 47, South Molton- 
street, was elected a member of the Association. 


A report was brought up from the sub-committee of the 
library containing certain suggestions, and recommending 
that a small annual subscription should in future be 
charged to members availing themselves of its advantages. 

The Chairman said that the report in question had been 
submitted by the sub-committee to the general co. mittee 
of the Association, who bad approved it, and that it was 
now recommended for adoption. 

A motion for the adoption of the report was then put 
and agreed to. {The step is not a wise one. | 

A notice of amendment to one of the rules of the 





the body of John Farrell, a carpenter, aged 


Association to be submitted at the next meeting led toa 


| gentlemen who still ungraciously retain their seats on 
| the committee entrusted with the construction of the 
| Belfast Albert Memoria! ! 

| But this evil, I trust, will speedily be remedied. Ata 
| meeting held the other day, 1t was proposed that such 
| persons should now retire. All their efforts at jobbery 
| have so far been signally defeated, and surely it is full 
| time for them to relieve the committee from the embar- 
| rassment of their unsympathising presence, and permit 
those who possess an honest zeal in the cause to carry 
out unimpeded a work which will be highly ornamental 
and useful to our town, and at the same time, as 8 memo- 
rial to the Prince Consort be second to none in the three 
kingdoms for tastefully combining elegance and simplicity 
of design with economy of construction. 


Fiat Justitia, 





ROTHERHAM AND SHEFFIELD. 


S1r,—I was glad to observe that you noticed 
the intended scheme of outfall drainage pro- 
posed by the Sheffield worthies, and who, good 
easy souls, simply content themselves with 
throwing all their sewage beyond their own 
district to Brightside; and this concentrated 
essence of all their sweetness is to be turned 
into the River Don for the especial delight and 
benefit of us unhappy people at Rotherham, Don- 
caster, and those who have the privilege of living 
below Sheffield, and stray along the mossy banks 
of the shining river, and inhale the delicious 
perfume that arises from this meeting of the 
beautiful waters. 

I perceive that the Royal Commission on Rivers 
has made a first report on the River Thames, 
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after many months of inquiry, and doubtless deep 
research into the origin of all the evils attend- 
ing the fouling of that noble stream; but if some 
visitation of Providence, which appears looming 
in the distance, or other means, do not ac- 
celerate their movements, we shall be, I am 
afraid, a long time before we reap the benefit of 
their largely-acquired knowledge and experience, 
more particularly if our rivers are to be traced 
up from their embouchures to their sources ; 
and as much time, doubtless, will elapse before 
the collective wisdom of the nation will legislate 
upon the subject ; and another generation, witha 


neighbouring high places, one of which is 
formed by stones 7 ft. to 13 ft. high, and thir- 
teen in number, which must have been the 
Evil One’s.* May not the Freemasonry of the 
present day retain the ghost of mysticism with 
which these rude memorials are associated ? 
The huge centre stone has a small altar-built 
chamber to the east of it, with another opening 
from it, and a drain flowing eastwards, for what 
object some aspirations of our Christian worship 
and notion of burial may yield some clue. As 
the tourist’s season is at hand, a visit to these 
relics of the year of light (may be) 3000, would 


neha sptn sa ky Ni lng ncn 


afford to many a lad and lass a quiet retreat, in 
which to tell the old, old tale. 
; J. K. (Brother, 108). 


heavy percentage of victims arising from a mal- 
administration of our sanitary laws, will pass to 
that bourne whence no traveller returns, before 
any effectual remedy is applied. 

The fouling of our rivers and brooks is an evil 
of such a monstrous mien, such a blot on the 
eyes of our boasted legislative wisdom and 
scientific knowledge, and so little has been done 
in our large towns to positively and absolutely | Mariners’ Church, Kingstown. —At the east 
improve the state of the public health (see|end of this church there is now in course of 
Registrar-General’s returns, and Builder, April | erection a tower 20 ft. square at base, and spire 
14th, 1866) that I am disposed to wish we had a} 185 ft. high to top of vane, a vestry, a stair- 
sanitary Cromwell, who would clear away at one | case to a gallery in one transept, an a porch ; 
fell swoop these pseudo Health Commissions, | and the entire building is undergoing improve- 
and Boards of Health, and restore us to that} ment under the hands of Mr. Thomas Turner, 
ancient order of things so much boasted of by | architect. The old building was executed in a 
our forefathers. By their works shall we know | style of Gothic but little superior to that best 
them ; by the heavy mortality do we know our | known as the “ Batty Langley” style, and re- 
sentries are sleeping at their posts, and nothing | quires considerable modification to bring it up 
will arouse them, except perhaps the thunder of | to the mark of the ecclesiologist of the present 
the Builder and enlightened press of the country. | day. The old gable bays are being removed, 








IRELAND. 





We health-loving Rotherhamites have suffered | and substituted by stepped gables, with pierced | 


so much, as is patent to the world, from the mal- | and enriched pinnacles at the kneelers, and 
administration of our sanitary affairs—the dirty enriched finials at the apices; the old tory-top 
interest predominating over all others; a death | hood-mould terminals to the east window are 
rate of 31 in the thousand, equal to those murky | being removed, and supplemented by enriched 
dens of disease illustrated in your journal, and strings at the level of the spring of the arches. 
which speaks trumpet-tongued as to ourdrainage, | The spire is square on plan, and is to be carried 





our short water supply (notwithstanding an addi- | up with a slight entasis ; it will be pierced with 
tional 10,0001. spent, to be added to the 30,000l. | foliated circles and relieved with enriched bands | 
already spent),incomparison to our present wants at intervals. At the broach are four pierced | 
and probable increase of population ; our foul pinnacles. The tympana of the new doorways | 


polluted atmosphere from smoke, which happily 
{thanks to Sir Robert Peel) ‘by the new bill 
may be lessened ; our badly paved streets, and , 
worse repaired macadamized roads (awake up, ye | 


caps, at the side within the counters, and q 
semi-domical panelled ceiling, light being ad- 
mitted through stained glass in the apsidal roof, 
This office is lighted also from two sides. The 
ceiling of the office is 30 ft. high, and is coved 
and groined, the cove springing from a carved 
cornice in Caen stone; the dressings inside to 
the windows and arches are executed in Caen 
stone, the windows having shafts, and moulded 
arches inside as well as outside. There are com. 
modious offices, averaging 20 ft. square, for 
manager, runners, and other officials; and, in 
addition, chambers for letting, on the ground. 
floor, in Church-lane, and on the upper floors 
throughout. The chief chamber, on the first- 
floor, measures 30 ft. by 18 ft. A purtion of the 
building is so planned as to be suitable as a re- 
sidence for the manager, should such be thought 
desirable ; for the purpose, a kitchen has been 
formed in the basement. There are also in 
the basement book-safes and strong-rooms, 
with a private stair for access. The roof is 
of a peculiar form; it is constructed in two 
stages, with a terrace half-way up, and a 
flat on the top. It is relieved with dormers, 
and will have ornamental iron cresting. Over 
the angle the roof is treated in a manner 
not quite as satisfactory as the remainder, pre- 
senting, as it does, the appearance of a slate 
truncated spire, having no connexion with the 
substructure. A handsome block cornice sur- 
mounts the main faces of the building, and 
chimney-stacks, of graceful proportion, surmount 
the roofs. The principal fronts are well executed in 
bluish limestone, from the Sheephouse Quarries, 
Drogheda, with the carving in Portland stone, 
and to the first-floor polished Aberdeen granite 
columns, with moulded bases and carved caps. 
The windows have semicircular arches; the 
tympana in the arched heads carved in orna- 
mental devices. In the spandrels formed by the 
arches of the upper floor windows, are circular 
panels, through the centre of which are run 
stout iron bars, well secured, and made to slide 
out so as to serve for hanging future scaffolding, 
when repairs or examination of gutters, windows, 





will be pierced with foliated circles, and pro-| 
tected by deeply-recessed arched mouldings | &c., may be necessary. A portion of the build- 
springing from shafts with carved capitals. The ing in Church-lane, is possessed of a distinct 
chief part of the work is being executed in| character: in it are the entrances for clerks, 


shades of Telford and McAdam, and throw alittle | 
light on our modern road-makers !) ; our befouled | 
and bad system of house drainage, and other | & Sons are the builders. 
causes, that I fully expect, if King Cholera should; Union Bank, Dublin.—At one corner of College- 
unhappily visit us, which is more than probable, | green and Church-lane, which leads from College- 
he will find many easy predisposed victims, and | green to the new and nearly completed St. 
bring, like the “‘ Rotherham fever,” sad distress, | Andrew’s Church, well advanced towards com- 
bereavement, ard terrible desolation to our | pletion, the new Central Office of the Union 
happy hearths and homes. Banking Company presents a conspicuous feature | 
Your sanitary “Commissioner” did the state to the busiest thoroughfare of the city. This | 
great service at Sheffield. It is true, it arrayed | site, in front of Trinity College, promises in the | 
the dirty small-cottage interest against you, but | course of a few years to present a gratifying | 
the seed sowed in that barren soil is fructifying | indication of the progress of architectural taste, 
and working an immense deal of good; and | and public appreciation of it, in the Irish metro- 
probably another visit from your dread self polis. New and attractive-looking insurance 


Dalkey granite; the carving in Edenderry lime- 
stone. ‘{he cost is about 3,0001. Messrs. Crowe 
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will scatter the wily and determined enemies | 
of health, and happily restore our town to| 


such a state of purity and cleanliness as to = 


a fit place for residence. B. B. 








THE CRUCIFORM TEMPLE, AT CALLER- 
NISH, IN THE ISLAND OF LEWIS. 


Srr,—Yonr interesting papers on the Market 
Crosses of Scotland, induce me to send you the 
following account of a pre-historic erection of 
forty-three standing stones, averaging from 7 ft. 
to 13 ft. in height, placed nineteen in a circle 
round a more lofty stone, 16 ft. 3 in. high, the 
circle having arms extending south, and east, 
and west, with a long avenue formed northward 
by a double row of standing stones, which gives 
the true figure of the cross. Some years ago I 
was employed by the proprietor in the removal 
of the peat moss which for ages had accumu- 
lated around these stones, to the depth of 5 ft. 
Nothing was found under the moss, or in the 
altar chamber, except more greasy - looking 
moss, and some charred wood, which show that 
these remains of a forgotten age may have been 
erected when the island was wooded, it being 
now bleak, bare, and desolate. As year by year 
but a stinted growth of vegetation would be 
added, the lapse of time must have been great 
since those weird-like stones were set up, for 
even ages before the formation of moss, the sun, 
moon, and stars, may have shone upon the 
adoring worshippers as they performed their 
mystic rites in these singular relics of the misty 


“Ay past. There are several other circles on the 


offices and mercantile chambers are taking the 
place of the dingy shop-fronted offices which 
heretofore were a disgrace. Of those now in 
course of completion, next to the New Provin- 
cial Bank already noticed, the most important is 
the New Union Bank. Thedecorative character 
of this building belongs to none of the known 
styles or classes, but may be described as having 
a classic or Roman basis, treated with a free 
English eclecticism, characteristic of the present 
age. And although liberties are taken, such as 
the introduction of pointed hood-moulds over 
semicircular opens, which many would have 
deemed incongruous, the effect is pleasing. The 
chief entrance is at the angle, and is skilfully 
planned on a curve, the pediment not presenting 
that overhanging appearance which commonly 
forms an objection in situations of the kind. 
The door is flanked with columns of polished 
Aberdeen granite, having carved capitals sur- 
mounting these; corbels support the pediment, 
the tympanum of which is to contain a carved 
device. The building,—which extends 56 ft. 
3 in. in College-green, and 55 ft. in Church-lane, 
and is 66 ft. high to cornice, and 90 ft. to the 
flat on top of the roof,—consists of three floors, 
with a basement and an attic; on the ground. 
floor is the banking-office, 39 ft. 6 in. by 29 ft. 
6 in., having a semicircular recess separated 
from it by an arch springing from Galway and 
Cork marble columns, with enriched carved 





* These thirteen stones remind us of the thirteen priests 
(a “ devil’s dozen”) who stand and move round a central 
* Deoda,’’ or god-possessed high priest, whom they con- 
sult, in an incantation still practised by the D’Himals of 








the Sabhimalayas, at the order of the Rajah of Sikkim, 
for predictions as to the coming harvesta.— Ep. 


and to several of the chambers intended for 
letting. The face is constructed with red brick, 
with blue brick bands and dressings, relieved 
with limestone strings and cornice. The win- 
dows will be glazed with plate-glass, and Bun- 
nett’s revolving shutters will be used to the 
principal windows. The fittings and furniture 
throughout will be designed in correspondence 
with the building. The total cost will be 13,0001. 
The architect is Mr. W. G. Murray, with whom 
is associated Mr. Thomas Drew. Mr. George 
Moyers is the builder. 








ITALIAN NOTES. 


Arter the long expectations and promises 
reiterated respecting the plans for enlargement 
of Florence, the great local desideratum now 
assumes more definite form, and presents itself, 
under ganction of the authorities, as a determined 
reality to be brought into completion after the 
lapse of twenty-five years. No fewer than 
thirty-nine different projects have been given in, 
conformably with the invitation made by the 

i , in September of last year; one of 
those recently reported on by the third com- 
mittee, secures an economy of 700,000 francs on 
the estimates adopted by the municipal council. 
We have just seen in the Communal Palace, the 
plan, definitively approved, by the Chevalier Pozzi, 
the engineer, who reeeives the high honour of 
being appointed to found a new Florence, so to 
say, within the next quarter of a century ; not 
that the inspection to which the public was in- 
vited proved very satisfactory, as nothing could 
be worse than the disposal of the small ill-lighted 
room where the drawings, coloured on several 
pieces of glazed linen, lie spread on a table in 
the midst of space so narrow that one cannot 
walk round it. But we are assured that Pozzi’s 
project comprises all that has been decided 
upon and desired, for comfort as ell as embel- 
lishment ; the widening of the narrower streets, 
busy with traffic; the building of new markets, 
opening of piazzas, prolongation of the Lung” 
Arno, and formation of other quays similar, with 
demolition of many old houses along the river’s 
left bank, where the city is less extensive. 
These designs range entirely within the limits of 
the actual walls; and we have yet to wait for 
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what is resolved upon in the enlargement, long|racter at Perugia. At Naples, the statue of 
since announced, beyond that circuit. One thing | Tasso is just finished by the Sicilian artist Cali, 
we are glad to report, that the municipal engineer, | to be erected, however, at the poet’s birthplace, 
Signor del Sarto, has orders to present a memoir,| Sorrento. At Pisa, we believe, the monument 
with other designs, exhibiting all the points, | to Madame Catalani has been recently placed in 
and all the objects where respect is due to artis-| the Campo Santo; and from that city we hear 
tic qualities or historic memories; and @ propos|of the intention, characteristic of the spirit of 
of such interests, we can testify that hitherto | the time, to strike a medal in reprobative com- 
not one of the things renewed or things destroyed | memoration of the horrors of Barletta, that have 
has caused any injury to the beauty, or inter-| excited such a thrill of indignation against the 
ference with the characteristic features of the | fanatic faction throughout Italy. 
“ Btrurian Athens.” The “Questura” of the Italian Parliament has 
By the end of April is to be finished the third | opened a competition for the works in the Cinque- 
of the immense establishments built by the|cento Hall of the Palazzo Vecchio, with a view 
Florentine Societa Edificatrice, a numerous com-|to superior accommodation for the Chamber of 
pany of shareholders, offering cheap habitation | Deputies there assembling ; and, by the 15th of 
in healthy and pleasant quarters to the poor at | June must be presented all plans got ready, with 











an average of 70 francs per annum for two un- | estimates of costs, determination of time, &c., 


archway, through which the commnnion table is 
visible. On one side of this archway is the 
pulpit, which is low, of carved oak. The chancel 
itself formed part of the old building, and is the 
only portion of the church which has not been 
rebuilt. Its walls, therefore, present a slight 
exception to the general character of the archi- 
tecture of the church, which is im the Early 
Decorative style, the old Norman features 
having been preserved at the east end. The 
chancel decorations were from patterns dis- 
covered in cleansing the walls from the accuma- 
lation of the dust of years and from ehurch- 
wardens’ whitewash. The roof of the chancel 
has been repainted, from designs prepared by 
the architect, by Mr. Robertson, of Hurstpierpoint. 
The east wall and chancel arch are decorated. 
The chancel pavement is of Minton’s tiles. The 


farnished rooms. The only one of these vast 
buildings yet tenanted is in the new region of 
rectilinear streets near the Arno, and not far 
from the entrance to the Cascine; another, far 
from complete, is near the northern walls, on the 
level of hitherto scarce occupied space between 
the 8. Gallo and Pinti gates; and the third, 
soon to be ready, rises beyond the same line of 


a premium of 4,000 francs being promised for | painted windows were executed by Mr. Hard- 
that approved, irrespectively of the emoluments | man, of Birminghum, and are generally illustra- 


of the author, should the same be chosen as 
directing engineer for the works requisite. 


acoustics, lighting, ventilating, sitting room for | 
400 deputies, for ministers, secretaries, re-| 
porters,—it is required that tribunes should be | 


Besides the provision for things essential,— | 


walls on the flat cultivated ground between the | ready with accommodation severally for sixty 
city and the first slopes of the Fiesole mountains: | diplomatists, sixty senators, eighty members of 
this conspicuous pile, whose inmates will enjoy | the National Guard, 150 ladies (with gallantry 
one of the finest situations in Tuscany, being by | creditable to the House), 200 of the male public 
the architect, Signor Antonietta of Milan, con- | admitted by orders, and as many without such. 
taining 350 rooms, divided into 104 suites, with | Hitherto the gallery for gentlemen with orders 
four stories above the ground-floor. An im-j|has been only objectionable on account of its 
provement of quite another class, which we have | height above the level of those who speak ; that 
to report with pleasure, is the opening to the for the unprivileged public, about as uncom- 
public of the ancient refectory at the S. Croce | fortable as could be, and often overwhelmingly 
convent, long given up by the friars for the pur- | crowded. 

poses of a weavers’ workshop, that contains the We hear of the restoration, lately finished, of 
great fresco of Giotto, the Last Supper, largest, | the fagade of 8. Michele, Lucca, a fine example 
we believe, among all his single pictures, hitherto | of the style whose main centre was at Pisa, in 
left so far concealed by the looms filling the in- | the twelfth century, when that church-front was 
terior, that it has been impossible to secure any | rebuilt; and, if the accounts reaching us be 
proper point of view ; but fortunately, by the Ist | correct, this last may rank among the praise- 
of May, the artisans will haveto quit andart-lovers worthy examples of Medixval restoration effected 
be allowed free access in their place. It was from | by the Italians within recent years. 





tions of our Saviour’s life on earth. Commencing 
with the east window in the aisle: this is a 
representation of the “ Annunciation,” presented 
by the Turner family. Next is the “ Baptism of 
the Saviour ;” and then the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” presented by Mr. Hugh Saunders, of 
Keymer and Brighton. Then follows, the “Flight 
into Egypt.” Over the western gallery is a large 
double window, depicting “Our Lord’s Baptism” 
and “ Temptation ;” and on the north side of the 
church another double window, “ Our Lord’s 
Agony in the Garden,’ and the “ Saviour in the 
Judgment Hall,’ both windows (west and 
north) presented to Archdeacon Garbett by the 
parishioners of St. John’s Common. On the 
north side is another double window, the “ Con- 


| demnation ” and the “ Crucifixion,” given by the 


Jenner family. Above the chancel are “ The 
Descent from the Cross,” “ The Ascension,” and 
“The Lord in Glory,” all presented by Mrs. E. 
Clay, of St. Margaret’s, Brighton. The exterior 
of the new edifice is of the usually plain, umpre- 
tending architecture of the Sussex churches ; but 
the spire, like the old one, is of double the height 


| often allotted to country churches. The archi- 


the ;fine apostolic heads in that Cenacolo that 
several reliefs round the portals were copied, in 


| tect was Mr. E. E. Scott, of Brighton. The re- 
| building was performed by Messrs. Cheeseman 
| & Co., of Brighton, and the restoration of the 











free imitation, among the sculptures prepared 
for the new facade of 8. Croce. Another long- COMPENSATION CASES. 
closed interior to be presently made accessible, 
is the covered gallery connecting the palace of} Holborn-hill.—Hodge v. The Corporation of 
the Signoria with the Pitti, carried across the | London.—This case was tried in the Lord 
river by the Ponte Vecchio, a contrivance of Mayor’s Court. Mr. Frederick Hodge had been 
the fears of despotism characteristic of the! in partnership with Mr. Darton, the well-known | 
Medici government, by which this structure was | bookseller and publisher on Holborn-hill, where 
thrown up to unite the grand-ducal residences. | the business had been carried on for sixty years. 
In the great vaulted hall, once serving for | The claim for injury to the business and for the 


' 
| 


councils, in the Pretorio, we now see exposed on | leasehold property was about 9,0001. Mr. Lloyd | 
trial the cast from Michelangelo's “ David,” prior | and Mr. Pontifex were for Mr. Hodge; Mr. | 
to the erection of the bronze proposed for the same | Hawkins, Q.C., and the Hon. Mr. Thesiger for | 


ancient chancel was left to Mr. Norman, of St. 
John’s Common. The cost of the building, 
which will accommodate about 300 persons, has 
been met by a subscription which raised 1,1001, 
and about 690/., the result of a rate. 
Chelmondiston (Suffolk).—The church of St. 
Andrew has been reopened after restoration. 
The edifice has been almost entirely rebuilt ; the 
small portions of the old walls, which have been 
permitted to remain standing, having been 
refaced, so as to give uniformity to the whole 
work. It formerly consisted of a tower, nave, 


place; and, being the sole object in the centre of 
the stately architectural seene, with a back- 
ground of dusky walls, the effect of this colossal | 
figure struck us as more impressive than is the | 
original, in marble, before the Palazzo Vecchio. 
On one, but it is not decided on which, of 
Florence’s piazzas, is to be raised the colossal 
statue of General Fanti, for which monument a 
committee ad hoc has already collected 70,000 
francs ; but we do not hear that the sculptor has 
yet been chosen. The number of memorials to 
Italian celebrities, now in project or progress, 
has been caught at as matter for jest by some 
Florentine papers, with the coining of a new 
term,—monumentomania,—to point the shaft of 
ridicule at what is, in fact, a very natural, and, 
indeed, noble manifestation of excited public 
feeling, of the force of a patriotic sentiment 
perhaps carried too far in certain exigencies, but 
essentially generous. From the several Italian 
Sities we hear, indeed, of a surprising number of 
such undertakings, for the most part of a nature 
to involve considerable expense. In Florence, 
the monument to Goldoni (to whom, as yet, no 
sort of memorial has been raised), for which the 
statue is ready in the cast, by Cambi, and for 
the costs of which the Philodramatic Academy 
promise a series of performances on the stage ; 
also that of Piccolini, for 8. Croce, towards 
which the same dilettanti company pledge them- 
selves for twelve theatrical entertainments. At 
Arezzo, the monument to the Camaldulese monk, 
Guido, of the eleventh century, who invented the 
musical solfeggio derived originally from the 
initial syllables of the hymn for St. John’s Day,— 


Ut queant laxis resonare fibris, &c., 


and towards the cost of which memorial was 
given, three weeks ago, an entertainment of 
music and tableaue at the Pergola Theatre, 
in Florence, besides another of operatic cha- 











the corporation. Witnesses were called on the and chancel, and to these have now been added 
of Mr. Hodge, who had joined Mr. Darton | a north aisle, and a north chaneel aisle, the roofs 


| in 1862, and soon afterwards purchased him out.| of which consist of a continuation of the roofs 


The City served Mr. Hodge with notice a long of the nave and chancel. The lower part of the 
time ago, but had not taken the premises, and | walls of the tower, which, as well as those of the 
others which he had procured in the Strand had | church itself, are built of flint and cement stone, 
not been opened. Among the items was one of | have been left standing, but all have been 


more than 2,0001., which, it was stated, ing 
have to be incurred on the books and plates by | 
the removal to the Strand. It was alleged that | 
the business would be very materially injured by 
the removal, and a large sum on that ground 
was claimed. Mr. Hawkins addressed the jury, 
and complained that the claim had been greatly 
exaggerated, adding that 4,000/. would be ample 
compensation. The jury in a short time awarded 
5,3001., including 1,5001. for the leasehold pro- 


perty. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Burgess Hill, Keymer (Sussex).—A new church 
has been erected for this place, which is almost 
a Brighton suburb, that has sprung up in the 
vicinity of the Burgess Hill and the Keymer 
Junction stations. The work has been accom- 
plished at a cost of 6,000]. The edifice has been 
consecrated. The edifice was originally in- 
tended to be cruciform, but the discovery, in 
taking down the ancient building, of an aisle 
on the south side, led to an alteration in 
the plans, and after a long correspondence 
thereon with the Church Building Society, which 
ended in a withdrawal of their grant, it was 
resolved that the forgotten aisle should be repro- 
duced. The nave, which has an oak roof, per- 
fectly plain, is now separated from this aisle by 





Gothic arches, whilst there is a gallery at the 
west end. The nave is separated from the chan- 


refaced, except the north wall. The upper por- 
tion of the tower, which was finished with white 
bricks, has been rebuilt and carried higher, and 
four belfry windows introduced. The south 
porch, which is faced with flint, has been 
restored, and the plaster knocked off the internal 
walls, which have been repointed. The roof is 
of plain tiles, and stone crosses have been placed 
at the gables of the nave and chancel. Great 
alterations have also been made in the interior. 
The high boxes of pews have been removed and 
open benches substituted. There are 400 sittings, 
bemg 100 more than heretofore. A gallery 
which blocked up the tower arch has been re- 
moved. In the west wall of the tower is a three- 
light stone window, which has been substituted 
for the old window, which had wooden mullions ; 
and at the west end of the north aisle is a two- 
light window. The aisle, which is quite new, is 
separated from the nave by arches springing 
from circular columns, in which the transition 
style of the church is preserved. Though the 
whole of the north wall and the greater part of 
the south were pulled down and rebuilt, the roof 
was propped up, and the old oak hammer beams, 
principal rafters, and purlins remain, new com- 
mon rafters of stained deal having been intro- 
duced, and the roof filled up with lath and 
plaster. A stone chancel arch has taken the 
place of the old wooden one ; it is supported on 
either side on three columns with caps and bases 
standing on corbels carved to represent foliage. 
The nave is separated from the chancel by a 


cel by a wali, leaving only a narrow rounded) plain stone screen, which, increasing in height 
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as it approaches the south wail, forms the pulpit. 
The east window is similar to the windows of 
the nave, a single light lancet window, but it is 
filled with stained glass, representing a full- 
length figure of our Saviour. Whilst the work 
of restoration was going on a two-light stone 
window was found bricked up in the south wall 
of the chancel; this has been opened and 
restored and filled with stained glass, and in 
each of the lights is represented an angel bear- 
ing a scroll, on one of which is, “I am He that 
liveth and was dead,” and on the other, “ Be- 
hold, I am alive for evermore. Amen ;” and a 
second window in the same wall has also been 
restored. There is another stained-glass window 
in the chancel aisle, on which is a figure of St. 
Andrew. The roof of the chancel is of stained 
deal, and is new. This part of the church is 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles. Under the 
centre of the nave is a furnace so arranged that 
& continual stream of cold air passes under the 
fire, by which means it becomes heated, and is 
then sent up into the church. The smoke is 
carried away by a flue which has its exit at one 
of the corners of the tower. Mr. E. C. Hakewell, 
of London, was the architect of the restoration, 
and the builder was Mr. Henry Luff, of Ipswich. 
The stonework was executed by Mr. Frewer, of 
Ipswich, and the wood-carving by Mr. Polly, of 
Coggeshall. The total cost of the restoration 
amounts to about 1,500. 

Fawley (Wantage).—The new church at Fawley 
has been consecrated. The style is Early 
Medizeval, and the church is built of stone from 
Bisley Common, near Cirencester, hammer- 
dressed, with Bath stone facings. It contains 
nave, aisles, chancel, apse, and vestry. The 
reredos was made by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth, from 
a design by Mr. Street, and consists of three 
compartments, the centre panel containing the 
Crucifixion, filled in with mosaic. There will be 
accommodation for about 200. On the north 
side of the chancel is a small organ, by Mr. 
Humber, of Kennington. The roof of the church 
is open timbered, and the roof of the chancel of 
groined stone. The pillars of the arches are of 
polished Devonshire marble, with carved Bath 
stone capitals; the pulpit being also of marble, 
while the font is of carved stone. The interior 
is fitted with carved oak benches. The floor is 
laid with encaustic tiles by Mr. Godwin. The 
contractors were Messrs. Rogers & Booth, of 
Gosport, and the architect Mr. G. Street. Mr. 
Cowley superintended the works, and Mr. Clouting 
acted as clerk of the works. The cost of the 
structure was about 3,0001. 

Weobley (Herefordshire).—The parish church 
has been re-opened after having undergone an 
extensive restoration. The chief necessities 
were the reparation and partial renovation of 
the roofs, and the restoration of the ancient 
benches, and it was to these operations that the 
work was mainly directed. The nave roof has 
been taken down and re-erected in such a manner 
as to confine the wall pieces to the piers between 
the windows, where they are supported on carved 
corbels. The aisle roofs have been renewed in 
Baltic pine, with the exception of some old oak 
beams which have been retained. The roofs are 
now distinct, allowing light to reach the nave 
through the clerestory windows, and the west 
front now presents a facade terminated by three 
gables. The old pews have been replaced by 
stained deal benches, while a pulpit and lectern 
have been carved out of oak from the ancient 
roofs. Two chantry screens at the east ends of 
the aisles have been repaired and decorated with 
painting. The pavement of the passages is 
partially composed of the old slabs (many of | 
which are monumental, and some engraved with 
crosses), and partly of Lugwardine tiles arranged 


| committee appointed to promote the construc- 
tion of the new church, the plans and specifica- 
tions produced by Mr. Hopkins, of Worcester, 
were approved of and unanimously adopted. 
The site of the new church will be at the 
entrance to the village from Worcester. The 
building will be in the Decorated style, including 
a chancel, with vestry on its north and space for 
children on its south side, nave with aisles, 
western tower with spire, and stone porch on 
south of nave. The nave is to be of four bays, 
and the woodwork of the roof supported by five 
stone arches, giving the appearance of groining ; 
and the pointed arches separating the nave 
from its aisles will rest on circular columns. In 
each bay of the clerestory is to be a circular 
traceried light. Flying buttresses will conduct 
the pressure of the roof arches to the buttresses 
of the aisle walls, the latter being ornamented 
with pinnacles. The east window is to be of 
three lights, with circles in traceried head: the 
west window will be of greater pretension, con- 
sisting of five lights, with wheel in tracery. 
Two-light windows, with tracery, will be in the 
aisles. A feature in the structure will be the 
tower and spire, being respectively 73 ft. and 
70 ft., or a total of 143 ft. above the ground ; it 
is a broach spire. About 1,5001. are still want- 
ing to complete the whole design. The church 
will contain 432 sittings. 

Machynlleth. — The parish church has been 
re-opened, after being reseated and otherwise 
renovated. In 1864, Messrs. Poundley & 
Walker, of Liverpool, architects, were instructed 
to survey the church and submit designs for a 
new chancel and re-arrangement of the pewing, 
but the funds at the disposal of the committee 
were insufficient for the execution of the entire 


chancel at some future date. The works recently 
executed comprise the erection of a chancel 


into the sacrarium, which, when the chancel is 
completed, will be seated for the choir; the 


the re-plastering of walls and decoration of nave 
ceiling by stencilling on a faint blue ground. 
The several aisles and chancel are paved with 
encaustic tiles, and the entire works have been 
executed by Mr. James Porteus, of Welshpool, 
builder, under the superintendence of the archi- 
tects. 

Bangor.—A public meeting, convened by the 
Dean of Bangor, has been held at Penrhyn Hall, 
for the purpose of “ concerting measures for the 
restoration and improvement of Bangor Cathe- 
dral.” A report on the subject from Mr. Gilbert 
Scott was submitted to the meeting, and reso- 
lutions in favour of the object in view were 
carried. 

Rotherham.—An appeal has been issued in 
favour of the erection of a new church, to be 
called Christ Church, at Parkgate, near Rother- 
ham. The population of the district is 2,600, 
and is rapidly increasing. Mr. G. 8. Foljambe 
has given the site for the church, and it is pro- 
posed to make it capable of accommodating 
500 adults and 150 children. It is estimated to 
cost 3,000i. The seats will be free. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bromsgrove.—The foundation-stone of a new 
chapel for the Baptist denomination of Broms- 
grove has been laid, in the presence of several 
hundred spectators. The building will be in the 





in geometrical patterns. The large west window 
has been renewed and slightly shortened from 
the top, in order to clear it from the timbers of 
the roof, and a large rose windew and two lancets 
take the place of a modern window which dis- 
figured the chapel of the south aisle. The dark 
slates which replace the old lead are relieved by 
ridges of red Broseley tiles. Not to mention 
every detail, it may be stated that this restora- 
tion is completed by the reinstatement of the 
old churchyard cross. One hundred additional 
sittings have been obtained, the entire area being 
sufficient to accommodate at least 500 persons. 
The sittings are all free. The whole of the work 
of restoration has been carried out under the 
superintendence and from the designs of Mr. C. 
West, architect, by Mr. Bigglestone, builder, of 
Hereford; and the corbels, &c., were carved by 
Mr. Forsyth, of Worcester. 


Gothie style of the Geometric period, built of 
red brick with stone dressings. It is to be 57 ft. 
long by 38 feet wide, exclusive of an apsidal 
recess. The side walls will be carried up toa 
height sufficient for the future erection of side 
galleries, it being at present intended io erect 
the end gallery only. Internally the roof will be 
partially open, being ceiled at a level with the 
collar beam. All the joinery and the carpentry, 
where exposed, will be wrought, stained, and 
varnished. Externally the main front will be 
gabled, with projecting centre, having buttresses, 
a central doorway, and side windows on ground- 
floor, and three tracery-headed windows on 
gallery floor level. The staircase wings furm 
part of the side frontage project, and are gabled, 
the remainder being divided into bays by but- 
tresses, in which alternately will be double and 
single light windows. The building is being 








Hallow (Worcestershire).—At a meeting of the 


carried out for about 1,4501. by Mr. Richard 


scheme proposed. The plans were consequently | 
reduced, with provision for the addition of the | tower runs up equilaterally to a height of about 
| 60 ft., when it slants off to an octagon from 
which a spire rises to about 100 ft. from the 
arch, supported upon pillars of local slate with | ground level. The roofing throughout is open, 
stone caps and bases, having sub-arches opening | the principals being supported on carved stone 
'corbels. The chancel is covered with parti- 





Thompson, of Kidderminster, builder, from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr, 
Bidlake, of Wolverhampton, architect. 

Pocklington (Yorkshire).—A Primitive Metho. 
dist new chapel has been opened here. The 
premises comprise, besides the chapel, a school. 
room, 24 ft. square inside, and two vestries, with 
the usual out-offices and conveniences. The plan 
of the chapel is a parallelogram, 54ft. by 38 ft., and 
26 ft. from the floor to the ceiling, and will 
seat 472 persons. It is lighted by twenty win. 
dows glazed with ground glass. The external 
walls are faced with white stock bricks anda 
limited number of red bricks to relieve the prin. 
cipal front, with stone dressings from the Hare. 
hill quarries. The buildings are situated on 
rising ground, about 4 ft. above the street level, 
| and stand back from the street-line 13 ft., with 
| a frontage of 55 ft. inclosed by ornamental iron 

railings. There are two entrance-doors, ap- 
| proached by stone steps, opening into a vestibule, 
| lighted with circular-headed windows, of coloured 
and ground glass, from which the body of chapel 
and gallery stairs are entered. The gallery is 
‘lighted by two corone, suspended from the 
'ceiling, and is circular at both ends, running 
round the chapel, and supported by five iron 
pillars. The ceiling is formed into panels, with 
plaster mouldings. The principal contractors 
were Messrs. T. & G. Grant & J. Richardson, of 
| Pocklington, who have executed the work under 
| the superintendence of Mr. J. Wright, of Hull, 
| architect. The cost of the whole will be about 
1,2001. 

Fendrayton (Cambs). — The Wesleyan Chapel 
newly erected in this village has been dedicated. 
The building, which is in the Gothic style, con- 
sists of nave, chancel, organ-chamber, singers’ 
gallery, minister’s vestry, class-rooms, &c. The 








|coloured tiles from Broseley. The principal 


removal of the west gallery and re-pewing of | dimensions of the edifice are as follows :—70 ft. 
the nave with low open seats of stained deal; | by 32 ft.; chancel, 20 ft. by 11 ft. The sittings, 


accommodating 350, are open benches, which, with 
all interior woodwork, are oak stained and 
varnished. The building is heated with a hot- 
water apparatus. The walls are built with white 
bricks, relieved by alternate black and red bands. 
The windows are stone, filled in with tracery 
and cathedral glass, with stained glass heads and 
margins. The roof, which is high pitched, is 
covered in with Staffordshire blue and red tiles 
and ornamental cresting. An iron fence encloses 
the front. The contract for the chapel, &c., has 
been executed by Messrs. Bunting & Saint, at a 
cost of about 1,2001., from the designs of Mr. 
Hutchinson, architect, Huntingdon. 





Books Received, 


Plain Rules for the Stable. By Professor Gamgee 
& Son. London; F. Warne & Co., Bedford- 
street. 1866. 


Tue writers of this little handbook have a repu- 
tation which will probably obtain attention for 
the brief instructions it contains. They fight 
against the too constant bandaging of legs and 
giving of mashes. They consider knee-caps un- 
mitigated evils, and protest against keeping feet 
wet with water, and “stopping.” Touching the 
ventilation of stables, they have no faith in ven- 
tilating shafts; but their own suggestions in 
this direction seem to us rather hazy. They 
recommend,— 


‘First. That every stable should be constructed to 
afford about 1,500 cubic feet of space for each horse. 

Second, That in stables with lofts and apartments 
above them there should be, at a distance of about 6 in. 
from the roof, sufficient openings, protected by wire 
— or perforated zine, to ensure free communication 

tween the internal and external air. 

Third. In the absence of special openings, the windows 
may be made available for ventilating purposes by substi- 
tuting wire gauze or perforated zinc for glass, and pre- 
cluding the possibility of the apertures being blocked up. 

Fourth. In stables without apartments or lofts above, 
the plan suggested by the commission appointed to report 
on ventilation of cavalry stables may S adopted, viz.— 
ventilating by a louvre, 16 in. wide, carried from end to 
end of the roof, affording about 4 square feet of venti- 
lating outlet for each horse. 

Fifth, Swing windows may be provided, 3 ft. 3 in. high 
by 2 ft. 6 in, wide, but they are not to be depended upon 
for regular ventilating purposes,” 


“Roof” in No. 2, we suppose, means ceiling: 
gauze-covered openings in the apartment above 
the ceiling would be of little use to the stable. 
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Further, “sufficient openings to ensure free com- 
munication between the internal and external 
air” is very vague,—in fact, gives no instruction. 
It suggests a very different amount of ventila- 
tion to that offered by the louvre spoken of 
in No. 4. 





A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of 
Levelling. By F. W. Simms, C.E. Fifth edi- 
tion, revised. London: Lockwood & Co. 1866. 


Mr. Smms’s book, out of print for some time, 
is so well known and esteemed, that we need 
only mention it is now again to be had, and that 
the new edition includes a paper by Mr. Laws 
on “ Setting Out Railway Curves,” and Mr. 
Trautwine’s “Field Practice of Laying Out 
Circular Curves.” 








Mliscellanen. 


THE Co-opERaTIVE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE.— 
Stimulated by successful efforts in England 
and Germany, some energetic endeavours are 
being made in France to establish co-operative 
societies. Programmes for the foundation of 





Rate or Mortatiry.— According to the 
weekly return of the Registrar-General, the 
annual rate of mortality last week was 25 per 
1,000 in London, 27 in Edinburgh, and 26 in 
Dublin ; 26 in Bristol, 28 in Birmingham, 38 in 
Liverpool, 32 in Manchester, 36 in Salford, 28 
in Sheffield, 33 in Leeds, 26 in Hull, 29 in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and 37 in Glasgow. 


New Hypravtic Press.—MM. Desgoffe and 
Olivier, civil engineers, have invented a new 
hydraulic press which has excited considerable 
attention. The principle on which it acts is 
simple. There is no forcing or injecting pump, 
and instead of a liquid being introduced into 
the press, already filled, a rope is made to enter, 
and as it enters it gradually displaces the liquid, 
causing the plunger to rise. The inventors have 
given it the name of Sterhydraulic Press. Oil 
is the liquid with which the chamber is filled, 
and the rope is made of gut. As these presses 
are, for the present, only to replace vineyard and 
oil presses of the olden times, they have as yet 
only been make up to a force of 50 tons. 


THE Nationan Portrair GaLLery. — The 
trustees of the National Portrait Gallery have 
just issued their annual report. With Sir 
Francis Grant, the Dean of Westminster has 


A TypocraPpHic TeLecrapH.—An American 
paper, the Telegrapher, states that it is intended 
to apply electricity to Alden’s type-setting 
machine, so as to enable a person in Washington 
to set type by telegraph in the offices of large 
daily papers in New York. 

TUNNEL UNDER Otp St. Pancras CHuRCH- 
yaRD.—In answer recently to Mr. MacEvoy, in 
the House of Commons, Sir G. Grey said, the 
Midland Railway Company under their Act of 
Parliament had undertaken not to cut through 
the churchyard, but to tunnel 12 ft. below it. 


A Tueatrica, GarpEN.—It is said that a re- 
markable summer theatre is about to be erected 
in the Champs Elysée. It will be a large iron 
building, will seat 3,000 spectators, and will be 
a garden as well as atheatre. The first gallery 
will be bordered with roses, the second with 
daisies, and the third with pinks,—which ought 
surely to have been devoted to “the pinks of 
fashion,” unless indeed that select circle is to be 
bordered with box. Heartsease to all of them! 


Suppty or Porttanp Stone.— Mr. Holland, 
of the firm of Stewards & Co., writes,—‘‘ I ob- 
serve in the last week’s number of your paper a 
paragraph quoted from the Dorset Express, 
stating that the demand for Portland stone has 








societies with that end in view (“ L’ Universelle” 
is the title of one), and journals to advocate the 
principle, La Mutualité, L’Association, and 
others, reach us from various quarters. 

NorFoLtk AND Norwich ARCHXOLOGICAL So- 


clETY.—A general meeting of this society has 
been held in the Guildhall, Norwich, the Rev. 


also been elected as trustee. Five portraits 
have been presented,—those of Bentham, Camp-| 
bell, Queen Elizabeth, the Princess Charlotte, | 
and the Duke of Kent. The last is modelled in | 
wax. Fifteen portraits have been bought, | 
ranging from Peter Martyr down to Richard | 
Cobden, at prices from eight guineas to 120i. | 





J. Bulwer in the chair. The chairman made 
some remarks as to the engraving, colouring, and 
publishing of illustrations of the screens of| 
Norfolk, by a committee of the Association. The 
Rev. C. R. Manning then read the resolutions of 
the committee respecting the publication of the | 
screens. They showed that the great expense | 
would not permit them to carry out their first | 
idea of publishing the whole of the Ranworth | 
screen, and perhaps one other in colours. The | 


figure of Salome and her two sons probably | 
would be the one selected for publication in| 
colours. The Rev. J. Gunn read a paper on the 
discovery of a screen at Suffield, which had been | 
covered up for fifty years. A paper on St. Law- | 
rence’s Church was then read by Mr. N. Boling- | 
broke, and an account of the cathedral bosses | 
was given by Mr. L’Estrange. Mr. Fitch! 
gave some particulars as to a discovery of flint 

implements at Thetford. 


THE Merroponitan Rattway Scuemes.—The | 
Earl of Carnarvon, in presenting to the House of 
Lords certain petitions referring to railway bills | 
affecting the City of London, said their lordships | 
were aware that propositions had been made to | 


submit all the metropolitan railway schemes to | 
one committee, in order to secure something | 
like an organised system, but hitherto that had | 
been found impossible. Many of these railway | 
companies were seeking very extraordinary 
powers. Lord Redesdale, in reply, said he con- | 
sidered it would be desirable to have certain | 
fixed provisions, as in the case of the Railways | 
Clauses Consolidation Act, in all cases in which 
the schemes affected the property of individuals, | 
but in some cases it might be desirable that a | 
railway company should be permitted to take a| 
particular portion only of the property through 
which it passed, providing that it was done by | 
the consent of the owner, and the powers to be 
exercised might in such case be safely left to the 
committee. He did not think that there was a/| 
great deal to be gained by referring the bills to | 
another select committee. It was not possible | 
to do so this session. The law would not allow | 
an injurious interference with property merely | 
for the parpose of lessening the cost of rail- | 
ways for the benefit of the proprietors of | 
the lines, and he did not think that the va- 
rious committees to which the Bills had been 
referred had shown any indisposition to give due 
weight to the representations of those whose 
property was to be demolished. With respect 
to the demolition of houses in London, it was 
quite plain that the land on which they stood 
had now become of such value that it would 








never be covered with buildings suitable to 
the occupation of the labouring classes. There 
was no doubt that a very large number of bad 
and offensive houses had been removed by the 
railways; and he thought that, although the 
inconvenience was great at first, ultimate good 
would result, and the population generally 





would become adapted to the new state of 
things. 


The gallery is only open three days a week, but | 
the number of visitors shows a steady increase. | 
In 1859 there were only 5,305; last year,! 
16,6421. 

INTERESTING Discovery. — An _ important 
archeological discovery has just been made in 
Egypt at Chalouf, a station some leagues north 
of Suez, where a monument of Persian origin 
has long been known to exist. A copy of some 
cuneiform inscriptions found there having been 
sent to M. Mariette, that gentleman inferred 
from certain indications that a portion in hiero- 
glyphics must still remain below the surface of 
the soil. He accordingly communicated his con- 
jecture to M. de Lesseps, who ordered excava- | 
tions to be made, which brought to light a 
translation of the cuneiform writing in Egyptian | 
hieroglyphics. The stone bearing this bilingual | 
inscription, which belongs to the reign of Darius, 
will shortly be conveyed to the museum of 
Boulac. 

PALESTINE ExPLoration.—The Palestine Ex- 
ploration Committee have held a meeting in the 
Jerusalem Chamber ; the Archbishop of York in 
the chair. According to the Atheneum, the re- 
sults of the preliminary surveys and explorations 
were considered ; and, as it appeared to be the, 
opinion of those present that these results are | 
encouraging, and in some respects valuable, it 
was resolved to make a new and enlarged appeal | 
to the public for support. Capt. Wilson will | 
arrive in three or four weeks, when a general ! 
report will be drawn up, and a public meeting | 
convened. Meantime it is desired that sub-! 
committees should be formed in such towns | 
as Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Liverpool, | 
Oxford, Cambridge, Leamington, Leeds, and | 
Brighton. A working committee was appointed. | 
The head-quarters of the committee will in 
future be at the Asiatic Society. 


An ArtEsIAN Votcano.—The Venice journals 
contain accounts of a singular phenomenon 
which has just taken place in that city. Works 
had been for some time past going on in the 
garden adjoining the St. Angese Church for 
boring an Artesian well, and a depth of 160 ft. 
had been reached, when a rumbling noise was 
heard underground, and almost immediately 
after a column of water, of the diameter of the 
well, spouted forth to the height of the neigh- 
bouring houses. The liquid was accompanied 
with smoking masses of slimy matter and ashes, 
which emitted a suffocating smell of gas. En- 
gineers at once commenced works to make a 
channel for the water, as the ground had become 
saturated, and the walls of the churches and 
houses around were beginning to crack. The 
latter were in consequence evacuated by their 
inhabitants. The eruption continued until mid- 
night; but, in the meantime, about 100 tons of 
sand and other earthy matter had been thrown 
up. The cause of this occurrence was, no doubt, 
the expansive force of gas compressed in the 
strata till it found an issue in the orifice made 
in boring the well. 


| 





become greater than the supply, and that our 
firm has been unable to execute Government 
orders for stone we had undertaken. I beg to 
assure you that there is no truth in the state- 
ment; but that, on the contrary, all our orders 
have been promptly executed, and that we have 
now a large stock of Portland stone ready for 
any demand that may arise. 


Tue Liverrpoo. Water Suprty.—There is 
already a fear, notwithstanding the abundance 
of rain, that in summer Liverpool will be again 
afflicted with a scarcity of water. The quantity 
stored in the Rivington reservoirs is said to be 
comparatively small ; and although the town is 
now, and has been for many months, on short 
allowance, the stock is diminishing. During the 
last fortnight the community has been supplied 
with seventy million gallons of water less than 
in the same period of 1865, and yet within the 
last fortnight the aggregate quantity in store at 
Rivington has decreased by more than a million 
gallons. 


Paris ACADEMY oF Fine Arts.—At the meet- 
ing of the 21st ult., M. Jérichau, of Copenhagen, 
was elected to fill the vacancy in the section of 
Sculpture, caused by the death of M. Kiss, 
whose “Amazon” formed such a prominent 
feature of the Exhibition of 1851. In the Archi- 
tectural Section, M. Hess, of Berlin, was elected 
a correspondent in place of M. Strack, architect 
to the King of Prussia, who has been raised to 
the rank of Foreign Associate. M. Strack is a 
member of the Berlin Academy, and is the archi- 
tect of several important works ; amongst others, 
of the King of Denmark’s Castle at Fredericks- 
borg, and the Electoral Castle at Schwerin. 


Artists’ BENEVOLENT Funp Sociery.—On the 
28th ultimo, the 56th anniversary festival, dating 
from the foundation of this excellent charity, 
was held at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Lord 
Henry G. Lennox, M.P., presided, and was sup- 
ported by Sir Walter Stirling, Mr. B. Ferrey, 
Mr. G. Mair, Mr. Mole, Mr. S. Solly, F.R.S., 
Dr. Ashton Godwin, Mr. Twining, Mr. Thomas 
Dighton, Mr. Louis Haghe, Mr. Wyon, and many 
other gentlemen interested in the success of the 
Association. The dinner was a very good one. 
The fund was established as far back as the year 
1810, and consists of two separate and distinct 
branches—an annuity fund and a benevolent 
fund. The former is raised and wholly supported 
by the contributions of its members according to 
a table for ages, the payments to which are 
graduated for relief in sickness or superannua- 
tion, and tothis fund 300 artists are subscribers. 
The benevolent fund is a store drawn together 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of the 
members of the annuity fund. Since the forma- 
tion of the fund upwards of 27,0001. have been 
thus distributed. The financial report showed 
that the total receipts for the past year amounted 
to 1,6271., while the expenditure fell short of 
this by 3471., which remained as a balance in 
the hands of the bankers. Lord Henry Lennox 
appealed ably to his hearers to enable them by 
increased funds to still farther enlarge the sphere 
of their utility. Various speeches were made, 
and Mr. Charles John Dimond, who acts as 
hon. secretary and gives much time to the 
Institution, announced a very satisfactory list 


of donations. 
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New Mansion ror Eart Grosvenor.—A 
mansion is being erected for Ear] Grosvenor on 
& portion of the site of Grosvenor-place. No 
expense, it is said, will be spared in its construc- 
tion. 

Tue NEw National Gatiery.—In the House 
of Commons, on Monday evening, Mr. W. Cowper 
stated that the number of competitors for the 
new National Gallery had been extended to 
twelve. The sum of 45,0001., to complete the 
sum of 60,0001., for the purchase of the site for 
the enlargement of the National Gallery, has 


been agreed to. 


Rorat Iratiran Opera, Covent Garpen.—A 
more charming performance than the Margherita 
of Mdlle. Lucca in Gounod’s “ Faust” has been 
rarely listened to. In “La Favorita,” too, the 
Bame excellent artiste has been equally suc- 
cessful. The new singer, Madame Maria Vilda, 
created a considerable sensation in “‘ Norma” on 
Tuesday last, and promises to be a favourite in 
England. Mr. Gye is certainly very fortunate 
in his new ventures this season. 


Lanp near Ktncston.—The Norbiton Park 
Estate, near Kingston, being in Chancery, was 
sold by order of the court, in May last, for 
19,0001., the purchasers being the British Land 
Company. According to the City Press, a few 
days after the sale had taken place, an increased 
offer was made, and the biddings were re-opened, | 
the result being that the estate changed owners | 


TENDERS 











Balls. £1,176 0 0 
, ee — ae = © 
pS eas sess 1,151 15 0 
Lacey 1,141 10 4 


PT nicisnsanscnsenvensahivnienbacsbein 1,125 0 


For benching, &c., the chancel of St. Mary’s, Thetford. 
Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect :-— 
Sh 





IY cconrcautbeoatanscconpioaniiente wwe TS 
DOGS vvessnederescoecseuibe Paes Oe .. 170 0 @ 
AOD cecsinn cern vsecasomnnnnvissncennce vs 160 0 0 








For benching the nave of Acle Church, Norfolk :— 
Burrell (accepted) ...............0006+- £120 0 0 





For alterations of Nos. 17, 18, and 20, London-road, 
Southwark, for Mr. Macher. Mr. R. Parris, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Shrubsole :— 






Deduet for Shop 
Front. 
eovesocenscsotooss £2,944 10 0  ceccee 117 0 0 
2,479 0 0 ...c00 90 00 
OS DO seccce 6 0 0 
eo 2 wan. 9 0 0 
tt ee 50 0 0 
Cam Bas 
a0 wie #0 00 
ae, 74 7 0 
9 © cite 200 
0 0 - 60 0 @ 
wane } S 0 wn - 17710 0 
Nightingale ......... 1,971 15 © ...... 6418 0 
Crabb & Borne... 1,890 0 0 ...... 74 00 
Se 1,876 0 0 4... 72 0 0 
Minty & So 120i 6 9 www 7 0 0 





For alterations to No. 48, Coleman-street, City, for 
Mr. Kreihl. Mr. F. G. Widdows, architect :— 


once more at an advance of 9,0001. The Land | ally MA ROI. chccsaiticnseeaisindancnitanaed £976 0 0 


Company, however, being unwilling to miss 
their bargain, offered another 1,0001., and a 
third sale was ordered—without, however, bring- 
ing the price up beyond the 29,0001. Since then | 
the question has been once more re-opened, and 
1,0001. more offered. Vice-Chancellor Stuart 
having decided that finality has not yet been 
reached, another sale is announced, at a reserve 
price of 30,0001, 


Burstinc or A Water Main Nn Liverpoot. 
A main in Water-street burst on Saturday last, 
and deluged the street and cellars in the neigh- 
bourhood. It appears that the 3 ft. main 
from Kensington is reduced to 2 ft. at the 
bottom of the London-road, and again to 18 in. 
just opposite the Town Hall. It was a few 
feet beyond this latter reduction, in the 18- 
inch pipe, that the fracture occurred. The whole 
surface of the street, at the point of the fracture, 
and for five or six yards down Water-street, was 
raised at least a foot above its proper level; and, 
on the pressure of the water from beneath being 
withdrawn, the centre of the raised surface fell 
in, and constant additions were received from the 
sides. As the water receded, it disclosed a cavity 
several feet in depth, which had been hollowed 
out by the action of the water. A fire-engine 
was brought to pump the water out of the cellars ; 
and Mr. Newlands and Mr. Duncan having been 
sent for, astaff of workmen were got to work to 
repair the main and the roadway. The main was 
laid bare at a depth of nearly 5 ft. from the 
surface, when it appeared that the whole lower 
surface of one pipe had been blown ont for a 
space of at least 2 ft. 


Buxtox.—The bali-room has just been reno- 
vated, repaired, and decorated. The Roman 
ceiling, divided into thirty-five compartments, 
is now tinted with pale pink, cream colour, light 
green, drab, and white. The cornice that sur- 
rounds the room is now picked out with crimson, 
whilst the prominent parts, such as medallions, 
patras, and blocks, are tinted with the same 
colours as the ceilings. The walls are a light 
greenish drab; the enrichments and shields 
picked out with dead white; the columns are 
white, and the capitals to these and the pilasters 
etched with gold. The mirrors have been 
re-silvered and the frames re-gilded, the gas 
fittings lacquered, and the mahogany doors 
French polished. The card-room is also newly 
decorated, and has two additional windows. The 
staircase and vestibule, ceilings and cornices, are 
painted in tints of greenish drab, cream colour, 
and white. The walls are of a greenish drab 
with a darker shade to the dado, which is formed 
by a flat ornamental band, worked in colours, 
relieving the height of naked wall. The 
‘woodwork of the staircase and vestibule has been 
grained in imitation of mahogany. The vesti- 
bule floor has been laid with Minton’s tiles. 
The decorations were executed under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Henry Ourrey, of London, 
architect to the Duke of Devonshire, by Mr. Tho- 
mas Rothwell, of Manchester. 


Newman & Manzn.......... 826 0 0 
Browne & Robinson .... ac Ge 6 8 
CREE OM once ccscswtcnwveeseninseces 709 0 @ 








For alterations and additions to a warehouse, City- 
Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
PING: censsetttn sntnitidieuanie . £1,566 0 0 
Henshaw... 
Bostel ...... 








* For the erection of National Schools, Herne, Kent. 
Mr. William Powell, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Adams (accepted) ............s0000 £1,141 0 0 





For alterations and additions to two warehouses, City. 
Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Palmer & Son (accepted)............ £900 0 O 





For building five cottages and offices for Mr. Charles 
a at Charlton, near Hitchin. Mr. J. Shilcock, 
architect :-— 


IUOD, scnensntinciminensinass sestdiniaiiahicint £352 0 O 
Dk oe eg Ne as ED 34115 0 
Jeeves & Co. (accepted) ............ 30115 0 





For the erection of a new infirmary to the Hitchin 
workhouse for the board of guardians of the Hitchin 
Union. Mr. J. Shileock, architect :— 

PSII iecesachaictaeuiimeonenmmdiiaiin £1,353 15 7 
eeOR TE TO i ncceccscceidiccsscense 1,210 0 0 





architeet :— 
| eer hijiiatniacsteounbnbbiiedeatia £407 0 0 
Brittain (aceepted) ...........60+ -» #010 0 


For making roads for the South-Western Villa Resi- 
dences Company at Worcester Park, Surrey. Mr. John 








Giles, architect :— 
TOI iasctetesicsnceilahalandeniionlintasian ..-. £830 0 0 
Abell & Hancock..... . 79 00 
ER IEE . 732 00 
Moxon & Mutto 690 0 0 
Porter........ 570 0 @ 
Parker ...... 449 0 0 





For the erection of waterside premises, Cox's Wharf, 
Biackfriars, for Mr. G, Ferguson. Mr. Dunning, archi- 






tect:— 
ID os deviscniannentainnns csmmenes £6,500 0 6 
DOGS covet tpicsteiterinaigetianuilaine 6,087 0 0 
a ees we... 6,059 0 0 
Oatter & Bone .....cccvcesccsvessovece 5,987 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler .............. sevoeee 6,877 0 O 
Le ee ne scrreseee 5,749 0 O 
PORES wnissivrnninsaiciamgeinetdintenin 5,693 0 O 
BREE oossceccrsevceressvtessscesisanes 5,361 0 0 
King & Sons................ ecancees eo. 6,295 0 0 





For alterations and additions, Seottish Brewery, Old- 
street, St. Luke’s. Mr. James Harrison, architect, 
Quantities supplied by Mr. A. W. Q. Nicoll :-— 
Piper & Wheeler............. williesainnd £690 0 
TNE cictashirnie cedutiop dings coceene 0 
Hardiman & Sandon : 0 
Browne & Robinson 








For the construction of sewers and formation of private 
road 80 ft. wide, including two 12 ft. footpaths, from the 
Gloucester-road to Earl’s-court-road, for the South 
Kensington, Cromwell-road, Extension. Mr, James Broad- 
bridge, surveyor :-— 














For St. Stephen’s Schools, Norwich (in addition to the 
old materials of two houses), Mr. R, M. Phipson, archi- 


For the erection of a house and at Ar Bed- N 
fordshire, for Mr. Fredk. Lente ben. a ote, 


For Holy Trinity Church, Kilburn, ineluding tower ang 
spire, Messrs. Francis, architects :— 





Dove, Brothers. £8,155 0 0 
Myers & Sons .......++.0000 ei ae 2. 
Simpson ........ bgswendenbapet eveecen we 7,317 8 0 
King & Sons (accepted) ......... 7,280 00 





For additions and alterations to the Britannia Public. 
house, Lever-street, St. Luke’s, for Mr. F. Smith. Messrs, 








Osborn & Russell, architects, Quantities supplied ;— 
BrowD,,.....00000 aieneeeinie daiisialeidiilan £770 0 0 
Killby ...... 768 0 0 
Day cccces we 920 0 0 
Badey ..camscccenieresee saanaiinneiaaaicne 646 0 0 





For repairs and alterations, with new shop fronts and 
a glass to a corner house, No. 1, Chatlotte-strest, 
ortla: 


nd-place :— 

Knapp & Sm ........ssseseeeee esecenace £338 0 0 
Stephens & Watson..........0...eeeeee 312 0 0 
Hy callin 1988 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.—T. G. J.—J. H—W. P.—J. W.—8. 5.—J. H.—Mesrs, PF ~ 
W. &.—P.—E. B. B—J.B.—J.8.—H. F.—P. W. C.—W, W.—8. H.— 
A.J. G.—W. Y.—G. C.—B. C. N.—O, B.—K.—G,. G.—E. R.— 
. H-J. 8-8. H.—Mr. P.—H. 8 D.—A Working Man,—D. D.— 
T. N. D.—H. H.—Y. L, (it depends on the terms of his engagement).— 
A. R. (view and plan shall be put in hand).—C. E. C. (in type).—W. M. 
| (mo). —F. A. P. (ball hear from us). 
| We are compelled to decline pointing ont books and giving 
| addresses, 
| All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be aceompanied by 
| the pame and address of the sender, not rily for publicati 

Nore —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 

public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

















Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock, pm., 
| on THURSDAY. 











[ ADVERTISEMENT. 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
'J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
|and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
|the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to cl architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells, A descriptive pamphlet on Charch 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 83 & 384, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








TEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 
Messrs. COX & WYMAN, Printers of “ THE BUILDER,” and 
other First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of 
of Newspapers and Periodicals to the unusual Facilities their Esta- 
Dliehiment presents for the production of the above class ef Work, 
with regularity and in the best style.—Liucolu’s lan Steam Printing 
Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 








KING’S CBRO88.—The Midland Railway Company requiring the 


immediately. 

R. LEREW is instructed by Mr. C. Crace, 

Timber Merchant, to BELL by AUCTION, om the PRE- 
MISES, 17, Weston-street, Old Saint Paucras-road, opposite the Great 
Northern Railway Btation, on THUKSDAY, MAY 10, at ELEVES, 
the extensive well-seasoned STOCK : comprising 30,000 feet wide pine 
board, 6,000 feet mahogany in plark and board, 4,000 feet oak, 5,000 
feet beech, 2,000 feet ash plank, 1,000 fect waluut and sycamor, 
20,000 feet mouldings, 30,000 feet quartering, 400 squares yellow and 


| white flooring, 50 squares match lining. a large quantity of dry cut 


stuil, Veneers, yelluw and white plauks, deais, and battens, pantile 
lathe, slating battens, round waluut tops, a few sticks of yeliow 
timber, timber-carriage, 2 spring carte, truck, 4 timberjacks, 20 
saws, weighing machine, harness, and miscelianeous stook ; also, & 
6-oct. cottage pianeferte, &c.—May be viewed the day prier, and 
Catalogues had on the Premises; and of the Auctioneer, 2, 
Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


LEYTONSTONE, ESSEX.—The Fillebrook Hetate, a valaable free- 
hold y, most tly and ag bly near to 
orest aud the village of Leytoust aud dial 
coutiguous to the railway station, bringing it within twenty-five 
Satene og’ ne 4 th pow bh se 
land, of an character, wi 
exceedingly well adapted for the erection of detached villa resi- 
deuces, schools, and public imstitutions, but at present let for 
agri 1 and tion purposes; likewise the several 
excellent modern resid and ¢ ds, known as 
Lodge, Holiy Lodge, Walnut-tree House, the Limes, and Nos. 1,3,7, 
and 8, Filiebrook-road, let at rents amounting to 664/. per annum » 
also a well-secured gruvund-reut of 171, 10s. per annum, and other 


property. a 
ESSRS. DRIVER & OO. are instructed 
to SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL COFFEE- 
HOUSE, Gresham-street, on TUESDAY, MAY &, the above valuable 
FREEHOLD PROPERTY. — Printed particulars, with plan of the 

building ged in lots and biocks, to meet the 
btained at the Place 











) 











of private parch aud sp » may be 
of Sale ; at the Estate Exchange, Change-alley, Corwhill ; at the prin- 
cipal Imus in the neighbourhood ; of Messrs. SHOU P 
citors, 1, Lincoln’s lun-fields, W.C. ; aud of Messrs, DRIVER & CO. 
Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 


HAMPTON, MIDDLESEX. — Valuable and important Freehold 
Estate, com & Bret-rate Vetached Resi with ample 
Grounds, Coach-house, and Stabling, and 10 Acres of highly 

eligible Building Land. 

ESSRS. EDWIN FOX & BOUSFIELD 


will SELL by AUCTION, at GARRAWAY’S, Change-alley, 
Cornhill, on WEDNLSDAY, MaY 9, in Lots, a very valuable FRES- 
HOLD ESTATE, consisting of a capital and substantial detached 
Family Residence, standing completeiy within its own ample 
grounds, on a gravelly soil, and irom its elevated position command- 
ing fine views over the valley of the Thames, distinguished as Rose- 
hill House, very ag’ bly sit at Hampton, Midalesex, fronting 
the high road, and close to the railway station on the Thames 
Valley Line of the Bouth-Western Railway, with direct communics- 














inn-square ; at the Lans in the ; 
Messrs. EDWIN FUX & BOUBFIELD, 24, Gresham-street, 
ot Coleman-street. 





Hill & Keddell £10,400 0 0 
POUT TS IOS i cccnnscthievcsveasnias 10,080 0 0 
Mowlem, Burt, & Freeman ...... 7,976 0 0 
Sprake (accepted) .............0000 7,779 0 0 
For new premises for the London and County Bank, 
Cambridge. Messrs. Francis, architects :— 
Hill & Bons ........ .- £8,845 0 0 
Thodey & Clayton , . 8,760 0 0 
Dove, Brothers. 7,755 0 @ 
ee, ee ARE - 47,700 8 0 
Myers & Sons (accepted) ......... 7,739 0 0 























